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2 good reasons jor stepping up to the V8 class 


THE two new 1938 Ford cars are different in appearance, 
appointments and price. But they have the same chassis, 
the same mechanical excellence, and the same basic 
Ford features. 

Their modern V-8 power-plants provide smooth 
8-cylinder satisfaction which only much more expensive 
cars can equal. 85 horsepower in the De Luxe Ford. A 
choice of 85 or 60 horsepower in the Standard Ford, 







THE TWO NEW FORD 


‘“Wcnsensaniie” 


The De Luxe has more room in the Sedans and finer 
fittings. The Standard costs a little less to buy and, with 
the thrifty “‘60”’ engine, offers the lowest operating cost 
in Ford history. 

Both of the new Ford cars are priced low. And both 
include, without extra charge, the equipment you need for 
driving comfort. See them both. Pick the one that meets 


your personal preferences, and step up to the V-8 class! 
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Above, the Standard Ford V-8 Tudor... Below, the De Luxe Ford V-8 Fordor 


V8 CARS FOR 1938 
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IN SKILLFULLY-CONDENSED FORM 


CHECK 


in this partial 
List of contents 
THE ONES YOU 
HAVE LONG 
WANTEO 
TOREAD 


ANKIND! 


T LAST you can read, and really know, the outstandingly great 
NOVELS, EPIC TALES, DRAMAS, ESSAYS, POEMS, PHI- 
LOSOPHIES and SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS of the entire 
world—the precious fruits of civilization which we call “CLASSICS”! 
No longer can “lack of time” prevent you from taking your full 
share of pleasure and culture from them—for now this single amazing 
volume gives you QUICK, FASCINATINGLY-READABLE CON- 
DENSATIONS of all the fame-crowned masterpieces that you would 
never find the hours and days to read in full. 

In place of plodding through a long classic like Scott's IVANHOE, 
101 World’s Classics gives you this entire gorgeous romance in just 
ten minutes! It brings you the “gist” of Tolstoy's ANNA KARE- 
NINA, Hawthorne’s SCARLET LETTER, Stevenson’s TREASURE 
ISLAND (and many more) as quickly and pleasantly as you could 
see them upon the screen. And yet, so skillful is the condensation, 
you carry away everything you would remember if you had actually 
read the story page by page! 

For years you have heard and read about Homer's ODYSSEY, Dante's 
DIVINE COMEDY. Rabelais’ GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL, Dar 
win’s ORIGIN OF SPECIES, ete., ete. You would like to know why they 
are talked about—but you haven't had time for the big books themselves. 

Now you can find out—quickly—from “101 World’s Classics,.”’ edited 
with masterly skill for you by DR. CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Head of the 
Graduate School at New York University. In this great book he has 
opened an inviting door to all the great works of literature. With this 
help, why shouldn't you be well-posted on the great books that others ex- 
pect you to know—especially since you can now get 101 World's Classics 
ENTIRELY FREE! . 

But the fact that you get it without cost is only one reason for mailing 
the coupon below; the other reason is that it will bring you full informa- 
tion about the Literary Guild Plan for keeping abreast of the outstand- 
ing new books. To begin with, 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE, 


and as long as you are a member you are informed of the best new books 
published every month (both fiction and non-fiction) by leading American 
publishers. You are kept posted by a little magazine called “Wings.” 
published by the Guild and sent to its members without charge. It tells 
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you all about thirty or more of that month's foremost titles and their TODAY 
authors. But the big advantage of your Guild Membership is in the f 
savings you achieve on any book purchases you make. eee bee ces a 
+ a 
Y S U t 509 | ’ The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 1 N. W. 7 
OU ave p oO o: 1 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York e 
2 a — P P — . Er » ( arge as ¢ ombe » Literary 
The Literary Guild publishes a special edition of one outstanding book 8 Guipil (re Sithout charge as a member of the Litera ; 
each month, sometimes fiction, sometimes non-fiction, for members only. 8 Guild Magazine “WINGS” and all other membership ’ 
You need not buy that book unless it is one you really want, but if you 8 privileges. It is understood that T will purchase a mini ' 
do buy it, the price is only $2.00 to you, although the standard price of the & mum of four books through the Literary Guild within a ‘ 
same title in the publisher's edition may be anywhere from $2.50 to $5.00. + yous ~elthes Guild selections or any other books of my ° 
You do not have to take a book every month: only four a year (all G choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any in 
i . et i + ie % hershin active-— lif I ff at 5 crease in price of Guild selections during this time In ' 
your own choice) keeps your membe rship active-—and if you buy four in consideration of Gila aivecmanh cam 4ll seed ae at wanes 4 
six months you get a Bonus Book free! § FREE, a copy of THE 101 WORLD'S CLASSICS, hand a 
' somely bound in a format that will grace the library - 
' of any home. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money ; ' 
» . ' 
No other introductory volume the Guild has ever offered exceeds 101 World's ; NAME ' 
Classics in value. If you had to buy, in uncondensed form, all the individ- ‘ ‘ 
ual titles contained in this one book they would cost you at least $100, ms a 
- : - : : SEP EPE? fa, os - oe Nate & ADDRESS 
Mail the coupon now, get this great volume FREE by return mail, and ‘ ' 
enjoy the Literary Guild's unique facilities for selecting its books from ' : 
the lists of many publishers before publication. The Guild has already ' CITY STATE i 
saved its members more than six millions of dollars! Now you can be- ' , 
i ake wr share! 
gin to take your share 8 OCCUPATION : 
7 Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary 
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—. 
S I D E S H O W D once in a while. It will do him good, for L E 7 -_ E R . 
life isn’t going to strew A’s all around wil 
him.” 
First Aid— Robert Jackson 


Pittsburgh: Claud Taylor fell and dis- 
located his shoulder. Rushing him to a 
hospital, a police patrol struck a hole in the 
roadway, bounced Taylor against the roof, 
snapped his shoulder back into place. 


Dodger— 

New York: For two years the Rev. 
Clyde Herbert Snell of the Washington 
Heights Methodist Episcopal Church be- 


Hazard— 


<7 
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Indianapolis: Henry Blunk, 
yawned. A lighted cigarette fell out of his 
mouth, dropped inside his open shirt collar, 
set fire to his hairy chest. 


Carfare?— 


Washington: Detailed study of the 
new Federal budget for 1939 revealed that 


President Roosevelt had eliminated one 





friended Sylvia, a neighborhood squirrel. 
Last week a visiting pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Harry B. Belcher, was preaching when the 
congregation espied Sylvia crouching on 
the church chandelier. A policeman 
climbed up a ladder toward her, but the 
squirrel merely used the policeman as a 
ladder to the floor. She romped among the 
pews for an hour before an A.S.P.C.A. 
man netted her. Later, Sylvia died of over- 
excitement. 


Pantyontology— 


Bridgeport, Conn.: Dr. George Gay- 
lord Simpson, paleontologist at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, asked a divorce from Lydia Simpson. 
Complaint: she forced him to wash the 
baby’s diapers. 


A Minus— 


Philadelphia: Etta Anchester, public- 
school kindergarten superintendent, told a 
teachers’ conference a bright child shouldn’t 
get too many A’s: “He has a right to get 


International 


item included in last year’s Supreme Court 
fund: $50 for “Transportation of Things.” 


Faux Pas— 


Chicago: C. A. Donnel, government 
weather forecaster, hailed a taxicab and 
settled down for a ride. Driver: “Nice 
day.” Donnel: “Yes, but the forecast is 
for bad weather.” Driver: “Them fore- 
casters are a lot of clowns. They never get 
anything right.” 


Civil War— 
Evanston, Ill.: Police Chief William 


QO. Freeman commanded his men to clamp 
down on motorists who hadn’t yet bought 
city licenses for 1938: “Go out and arrest 
them.” Five minutes later he rescinded his 
orders “until we get 1938 licenses for the 
squad cars.” 


T enderfoot— 


Canton, Ohio: Peter Zantene, 72, ap- 
plied for membership in the Boy Scouts. 


Your issue of Jan. 10, 1938 (appearing 





ae 


yesterday) , was most timely in the space | 


devoted to Hon. Robert H. Jackson by 
reason of the Wilkie-Jackson radio debate 
taking place the same day and making to. 
day’s newspaper headlines. We in the legal 
profession here in Jamestown, N. Y., are 
well acquainted with Bob Jackson ani 
wish him continued success. His natural 
charm, ready wit, genuine ability graced 
with modesty make him admired by mos 
of us regardless of political faith. His ree. 
ord is an open book of frank honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. He is no job seeker o 
politician but was drafted by the adminis. 
tration away from his private practice, 
Jamestown would welcome an opportunity 
to vote him Governor Lehman’s successor 
at Albany. 

M. A. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


BISSELL, ATTY 


Relative to the remarks of one Mr. Rob- 
ert Jackson on the citizens’ pay roll and 
presumably working for them, all of them. 

I have often wondered why a publication 

. rushes into columns of print and gives 
publicity free to one . . . like Mr. Jackson 

If Mr. Jackson is as able as he is 
credited with being, it is apparent that he 
work in with the 
Roosevelts, and was willing to take the 
rap ...in return for favors to himself. 

I of course don’t blame Mr. Jackson for 
as a politician he is evidently trying to get 
Mr. Jackson somewhere, and it is apparent 
that he will and would do any and every- 
thing to further his “career” in polities. 

G. L. MERRICK 


was endeavoring to 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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And More Worms 

If a worm encore is permitted, let me 
suggest that R. J. Reidler of St. Louis curb 
his impatience [Newsweek, Jan. 17] until 
next spring and summer, when the worms 
will be nearer the surface and will not have 
a frozen crust to penetrate (or vice versa), 
when they are in tune with the vibrations 
and get that old urge to slither above 
ground. Naturally, one should select a 
place where worms are known to exist in 
choosing the location for experiments. 
Time required for results normally is less 
than a minute. 

R. E. PORTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Writeprint 

Once more I must correct Elmer Still of 
California, “the Paradise state!,” on “print- 
write” [Newsweek, Jan. 10]. He says that 
print is in good usage at present in the 
sense of writing or imprinting in_print- 
style letters. I found, in W. W. Skeat’s 
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Popular Copyrights Are A Smash Hit! 


Millions of Books 
Can Now Be Had at 


14 What Every Girl Should 
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39 


5 Woodrow 


; History of Rome. 


9 Story of 
72 Evolution of Sex 


} Prostitution in 


7 Best 


Know 
Nietzsche's 
rant 
Rhyming Dictionary 
Aristotle's Philosophy, 
rant 


Philosophy, Du- 


Du 


9 Origin of Human Race 


Insects and Men. Instinct vs. 
Reason Clarence Darrow 
Dictionary of U. 8. Slang 
Tales from Decameron. 
Boecaccio 
Color of Life and Love 
Physiology of Sex Life 
Common Faults in English 
Evolution of Marriage 
Nature of Love 
Manhood: Facts of Life 
Hypnotism Explained 
Self-Contradictions of Bible 
How to Love 


9 Facts About Classics 


War 
War 


of World 
Wilson's 


Speeches 


History 


Wood 
Principles of Electricity 
Lost Civilizations 
Plato's Philosophy 
A Hindu Book of Love 

Four Essays on Sex 


” Book of Synonyms 
7 Puzzle of Personality 


Essence of the Talmud 

Plain Talks With Husbands 
and Wives. Ellis 
Is Death Inevitable? 
the Ancient 
World 
Jokes 


About Doctors 


297 Do We Need Religion? 


26 How to 








5 Love 


} Psychology 
7 Auto-Suggestion: 


Write Short Stories 
A Book of Riddle Rimes 
How to Argue Logically 
Improve Your Conversation 
Psychology of Suicide 
Story of an Old Maid 
Psychology of Joy and Sorrow 
Prostitution in the U. 8. 
Facts About Music 
Facts About Phrenology 
Art of Being Happy 
U. S. Commercial Geography 
My 12 Years in a Monastery 
Baseball. How to Play 
of Religion 
How It 
Works 
Auto-Suggestion and Health 
Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms 


7 Evolution Made Plain 


73 Lives of Chorus Girls 


656 
657 


658 
661 
679 
681 
682 
682 
687 
688 
689 
690 
691 
696 


Haldeman - Julius Publications, Dept. A - 212, Girard, Kansas 


3 The 
} How to Play Chess 


5 Develop Sense of Humor 


How N. Y. Girls Live 

Don't Be a Wall Flower 

Psychology for Beginners 

Novel Discoveries in Science 

How to Tie Knots 

Short History of Civil War 

Are We Machines? Darrow 

How to Make Candy 

Death and Its Problems 

Woman the Criminal 

What Women Beyond 40 
Should Know 

Hints on Etiquette 

Is the Moon a Dead World? 

Electron Theory 


Are the Planets Inhabited? 


7 Short History of the Jews 


Ho ndbook of Legal Forms 


7 German-English Dictionary 


4.000 Essential English Words 
Women Who Lived for Love 


+ Confidential Chats with 


Wives 

Sexual Rejuvenation 

What Boys Should Know 

What Young Men Should 
Know 

What Young 
Know 

What 
Know 

What Married Women Should 
Know 

Toasts for All Occasions 

Neurotic America and Sex 

Chemistry for Beginners 

Spelling Self Taught 

Grammar Self Taught 

Punctuation Self Taught 

U. S. Constitution 

Teeth and Mouth Hygiene 

Woman's Sexual Life 

Man’s Sexual Life 

Child’s Sexual Life 

How to Pronounce Proper 
Names 


Women Should 


Married Men Should 


AKE your pick of the Litthe Blue Books listed on this 
page at the rate of 20 books for $1, plus le per book for 
carriage. Choose yours now! Order today! 





4.000 Words Often Mispro 
nounced 

Physiology Self Taught 

Facts About Palmistry 

100 Professions for Women 

Botany for Beginners 

Auction Bridge for Beginners 

717 Modern Sexual Morality 

724 Burbank Funeral Oration. 

Judge Lindsey 

26 Facts About Venereal 
eases 

Psychology of Affections 

Mistresses of Today 

Mental Differences of Men 
and Women 

Book of Useful Phrases 

How to Conquer Stupidity 

Facts About Astrology 

Best Jokes About Lawyers 

Good Habits and How to 
Form Them 

> First Aid for Investors 

7 Riddle of Human Behavior 


Dis 








781 Catholicism and Sex 
782 Psycho-Analysis, Mind and 


Body 


784 Association Tests in Psycho- 
Analysis 
789 Digest of U. S. Marriage and 


Divorce Laws 


800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 
801 A Rapid Caleulator 
804 Freud on Sleep and Sexual 


Dreams 
Seandals of Paris Life 
Familiar Quotations 
Shakespearean Quotations 
Her Burning Secret 
Book of Strange Murders 
820 Jokes About Married Life 
821 Improve Your Vocabulary 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught 
English Composition Self 
Taught 
835 Handbook of Useful 
Future of Religion 
Best Jokes of 1925 
Can You Control Conduct ? 
Facts About Fortune Telling 
} Womanhood: Facts of Life 
7 How to Play Card Games 
Bad Habits and How to 
Break Them 
Bible Myths and Legends 
How to Know the Songbirds 
How to Write Letters 
‘6 Arithmetic Self Taught, 1 
Arithmetic Self Taught, 2 
Psychology of Leadership 
862 German Self Taught 
Chats With Husbands 
Best Jokes of 1927 
2 Manual Parliamentary Law 
76 Curiosities of Mathematics 


g10 
815 
S16 
817 
819 


Tables 


877 French Cooking for Ama- 
teurs 

879 Best Jokes About Preachers 

882 Psychology of Character 
Building 

883 Capital Punishment 

884 Debate on Prohibition 

889 Jokes About Kissing 

891 Your Talent and How to 
Develop It 

893 500 Riddles 

894 How to Advertise 

895 Astronomy for Beginners 

896 Wages of Sin 

901 Woman: Eternal Primitive 

902 Dictionary of Foreign Words 

903 All About Syphilis 

904 Sex Symbolism. Fielding 

910 Is Life Worth Living’ 

911 Is Mankind Progressing? 


How to be Happy Though 


Married 


966 Rational Sex Ethics 
972 Book of Popular Jokes 


5 Cleopatra and Her Loves 
Harmony Self Taught 


986 How to Talk and Debate 
987 Art of Kissing 


The Art of Courtship 
How to Play the Piano 
Recipes Home Cooking 
Latin Self Taught 
Wonders of Radium 
How to Think Logically 
1004 How to Save Money 
1005 How to Enjoy Music 
1006 Children’s Games 


997 
999 
1000 
1003 


1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 

112 
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1015 
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1020 
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1023 
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Revolt Against Religion 
Origin of Religion. McCabe 
Typewriting Self Taught 
Amateur Magie Tricks 
French-English Dictionary 
Best Negro Jokes 


Best Lrish Jokes 
Best American Jokes 
Comic Dialect Poems 


Humorous Limericks 

Why I am an Infidel 

Italian Self Taught 

Popular Recitations 

World’s Great Religions 

How to Sing 

Cause and Nature of Genius 

Nature of Instinet and Emo- 
tions 

Guide to N. Y. 
tions 

Devil's Dictionary 

Human Origin of Morals 

Humoresque, Fannie Hurst 

Simplicity of Radio 

Lives of U. S. Presidents 

Conquest of Fear 

How to Fight Nervous 
Troubles 

Commercial Law 

Morals in Greece and Rome 

Phallie Elements in Religion 

Best Jewish Jokes 

Did Jesus Ever Live? 

Truth About Mussolini 

Common Sense of Sex 

Facts About Cancer 

Simple Beauty Hints 

Amusing Puns 

Insanity Explained 

Memory: How to Use It 

Puzzles and Brain Teasers 


Strange Sec- 


5 Spanish-English Dictionary 


Spanish Self Taught 

Prostitution in Medieval 
World 

Love from Many Angles 

Degradation of Woman 

Facts About Puritan 

On the Bum 

Eating for Health 

The Dark Ages. MeCabe 

Prostitution in Modern 
World 

What Atheism Means 

Photography Self Taught 

Truth About Jesuits 

Sexual Crimes in U. S. Law 

Uniovely Sin. Ben Hecht 

Sinister Sex, ete. Hecht 

How to Write Business 
Letters 


Morals 


Frank Harris 
Dictionary of Musical Terms 
How to Swim 
French Self Taught 
Success Easier Than 
Charming Hostess 
tainment Guide 
Mathematical Oddities 
Italian-English Dictionary 
Facts About Will Power 


Failure 
Enter- 


How to Avoid Marital Dis 
cord 
Jokes About Drunks 


Best Jokes of 1926 

Better Meals for Less Money 

Beginning Married Life 
Right 

Party Games for Grown-ups 

Outline of U. S. History 

Care of Skin and Hair 

How to Write Love Letters 

Best Hobo Jokes 

Psychology of Love and Hate 

Best Jokes About Lovers 

Companionate Marriage 

What Do You Know 

How to Become Citizen 

Ventriloquism Self Taught 

Side Show Tricks 

Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks 

Best Short Stories of 1928 

Real Aims of Catholicism 

Revolt of Modern Youth 


Meaning of U. 8S. Constitu- 
tion 
Case for and Against Sexual 


Sterilization 
How to Get a Husband 
Fasting for Health 
Confessions of a Modern 
Woman 





Facing Life Fearlessly 

Facts About Digestion 

Common Sense of Health 

Breakdown of Marriage 

Crooked Financial Schemes 

How to Get a Job 

Unusual Menus 

Typical Love Problems 

Trial Marriage 

Life of Lindbergh 

How to Get Ahead 

Book of Similes 

} How to Make Wills 

7 What You Should Know 
About Law 

How to Acquire Good Taste 

Is Birth Control a Sin? 

Pocket Cook Book 

Who Killed Jesus? 

Law for Women 

Law for Auto-Owners 

How to Build Vocabulary 

Sins of Good People 

President Harding's Illegiti- 
mate Daughter 

Flesh and the Devil 

1382 Is Our Civilization 
Sexed? 

Defense of Devil 

Are the Clergy 

Tobacco Habit 

2 Confessions of a Gold Digger 

Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism 

2 Stories of Tramp Life 

3 My Prison Days 

' Unusual Deaths 

20 Why Wives Leave Home 

21 How to Get a Divorce 

26 Foot Troubles Corrected 

28 Unusual Love Affairs 

Shorthand Self Taught 

How to Think Clearly 

Strange Marriage Customs 

Curiosities of the Law 

Intelligence, How to Test It 

Can Man Know God? 

Facts About Graphology 

Wild Women of Broadway 

Character Reading from 
Faces 

1) Do We Live Forever? 

55 End of the World. MeCabe 

Psychology of Criminal 

American Statistics 

71 How to Become 
Superior 

Best Jokes of 1928 

76 What You Should Know 
About Your Sensations 

How Glands Affect Person- 
ality 
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Causes of World War 

The New Immorality 

Why Preachers Go Wrong 
Power of Women 

Wine, Women and Song 
1496 Sexual Factor in Divorce 
1197 Companionate Divorce 

1498 M. U. Sex Questionnaire 
1500 Why T Am an Agnostir 
1501 Mussolini and the Pope 
Effective English in Speech 
Overcome = Self-Consciousness 


1508 Facts About Poisons 
1513 Statistics Hlow to Under 


stand Them 
1 Edison's Tnvention 
> Facts About Gonorrhea 
} How to Avoid Catching 
Venereal Diseases 
Can We Follow Jesus 
Today ? 
Don Quixote 
How to Test Urine 
How to Throw a Party 
Facing Death Fearlessly 
Rational Sex Code 
Who Started World War 
Is War Inevitable’ 
Against Capital Punishment 
Chinese Cook Book 
Exercises for Nervousne. 
and Indigestion 
Exercises for the Heart 
Rules for Success in Business 
16 How Sun Gives Health 
Can We Change Human 
Nature? 
Marvels of Sunlight 
5 Catholicism and = the 
Schools 
How to Conduct 
Full Text Edison's 
ship Questionnaire 
Roccaceio—Lover of Love 
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How to Order 


Just list titles desired by 
number. Order at least 20 
books and enclose money 
order, check or currency at 
rate of 20 books for $1 

minimum order $1. Add ic 
per book to cover carriage, 
and books will be shipped 


prepaid. (Add 10c to per- 
sonal check. It is best 
to remit by cash, postal 
money order or unused 


U. S. stamps.) No C. O. D. 
Canadian and foreign 
price, 7c per book, deliv- 
ered. Canada or foreign 
must remit by interna- 
tional postal money order. 


(Each order for $1 or more.entitles you to a trial sub- 
scription to The American Freeman, at no extra cust, 


if you ask for it. 
answers magazine.) 
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Popular Copyrights 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. A-212, Girard, Kansas 
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Etymological Dictionary, that the “use of 
the word (print) is much older than the 
invention of printing.” Apparently the 
meaning of the word changed when print- 
ing came into use. I see that a dictionary 
printed in 1900 credits “print: to form let- 
ters; write” as obsolete. Perhaps they had 
a better word then. Again, maybe they 
did not, because the latest Webster says: 
“to form in characters like those of type, 
as, a letter printed by a child.” F. A. 
March, in his Dictionary, gives as one defi- 
nition—“writing-printing.” 

Because there is no “printwrite” for us 
to use, there is a lack in the language, Mr. 
Still goes on to say. Why, I say, must it 
be essential to have a separate word for 
each meaning when one word will readily 
suffice for all? It certainly is understood 
by all what is meant when we read: 
“Please print your name.” The inquirer, 
at any rate, doesn’t care how it is done: 
whether we typewrite, mimeograph, en- 
grave, impress, or write in printing. Per- 
haps he should say “Please print or print- 
write your name.” 

Personally, I think we already have far 
too many words that can be used to ex- 
press our ideas. Even the word write means 
to write in print. Webster says: “to type- 
write; to inscribe by cutting, etc; as, 
hieroglyphics written on the pyramids.” 
“Printwrite,” Elmer says, is self-explain- 
ing. I don’t feel that it is. The unenlight- 
ened seeing the word would think that it 
meant to print writing or script. What he 
should suggest is “writeprint,” that is, to 
write printing. But that’s all right Elmer, 
most of the words in the English language 
don’t look what they mean, nor mean what 
they look. 

And while you’re in the mood, Elmer 
(maybe I’m getting too familiar, calling 
vou by your first name, when I hardly 
know you), you might think up some good 
synonyms for fast, which even has anto- 
nymic meanings. Suppose I say: “He’s 
fast.” You don’t know just what I mean. 

Here’s .. . hoping that I have made my- 
self clear to Elmer and the many readers 
of Newsweek, the best little magazine of 
them all; and I do mean you. 

MILTON LAUNER 


Fremont, Neb. 





Rail Splitter 

S. Swain Smith’s interesting story is 
suggestive [NewsweEEk, Jan. 17]. But both 
he and Sinclair Lewis are a bit askew! 
“Thin as a rail” means to a farmer, what 
“thin as a pike pole” does to an old boat- 
man. In both instances the comparison 
suggests a vertical object, as a man stand- 
ing, to which being the metaphor is com- 
monly applied, Mr. Lewis would find a 
fence rail capable of leaning upright against 
a tree, but his piece of barbed wire would 
flop into some unpredictable horizontal 
shape as soon as released. Young Abe Lin- 
coln was “thin as a rail,” such as he split. A 


better modern metaphor would be “skinny 
as a fence post,” since such posts are erect. 
Yours for a farmer on your staff. 
L. K. COOK 
Basil, Ohio 





Brewers 

Anent the letter of R. D. Gadd, Grass 
Lake, Mich. [Newsweek, Dec. 20], taking 
exception to the recent article by Dr. Ray- 
mond Moley concerning the brewing indus- 
try, while he does nothing more than chant 
the unfounded accusations against beer of 
all who still proclaim a_total-abstinence 
millennium, it is believed your readers 
would be interested in the facts herein sub- 
mitted. 

Perhaps to Mr. Gadd the direct employ- 
ment of approximately 100,000 persons— 
brewery workers, salesmen, clerks—by the 
brewing industry, and more than 200,000 
by the allied industries providing products 
for the brewery: and the cash return to 
American farmers of over $300,000,000 for 
farm products consumed in the manufac- 
ture of beer, constitute a “drop in the 
bucket.” To the average citizen concerned 
with the economic welfare of the country 
these are substantial contributions. 

The brewing industry has paid more 
than $1,110,000,000 in taxes to the Federal 
Treasury, and in excess of $500,000,000 to 
state and local governments. Mr. Gadd’s 
State of Michigan derived $4,982,230 in 
revenue from beer in 1937; $4,750,634 in 
1936, and $4,093,408 in 1935. His letter in- 
dicates that he would prefer to return to 
so-called Prohibition, lose this revenue, 
have the government expend many millions 
again in attempted enforcement, and levy 
additional taxes. 

Resorting to Mr. Gadd’s “reliable 
sources,” the Wickersham Commission in 
1930 reported the amount expended annu- 
ally for bootleg liquor under Prohibition, 
which is virtually the same as the esti- 
mated vearly expenditure since repeal. We 
wonder why closing the breweries in 1920 
did not divert the money formerly spent 
for beer to the “necessities of life.” 

Cc. D. CECIL 

National Institute of 

Manufacturers and Distributors, Ine. 

Washington, D. C. 





Coeducation 

The Oct. 4 issue of NEWSWEEK con- 
tained a very interesting article on the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Oberlin College and 
referred to the fact that Oberlin had been 
a coeducational institution since its found- 
ing in 1837. Your article goes on to say: 
“In 1852 Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, followed Oberlin’s lead. Wis- 
consin went co-ed in 1860.” 

I should like to call to your attention 
the fact that Hillsdale College at Hills- 
dale, Mich., should also be included in this 
list of early pioneers in coeducation. Hills- 


a 
dale College was founded in 1844 as Mich 
igan Central at Spring Arbor, Mich, ands 
moved to Hillsdale ten years later. Fronk 
the very first women were admitted to full) 
membership in the student body and wey. 
accorded an equal standing with the men 
in classroom registration. 

There is a most entertaining book writ. 
ten by a Miss Sophia Blake, an English. 
woman, who traveled in the United State; 
in 1866 to study the coeducational systey, 
in this country. She devotes separate chap. 
ters to the three colleges then carrying oy 
the most successful experiments in thi 
field—Oberlin, Hillsdale, and Antioch, 

RUTH M. WALRATH 

Hillsdale, Mich. 





Depression’s Cause 

Noticing your statement regarding sony» 
of the reasons for this last depression 
[Newsweek, Dec. 27], 1 believe that the 
main reason has been lost sight of. 

There have been so many’ strike: 
throughout the country that the workin: 
man has not been able to make enoudh 
money to live on (on account of lost time, 
and money) let alone buy any of the ey) 
tras. 

If it was not so easy to get on the dole 
there would not be so many strikes. 

CLARENCE J. STOCKWELL 
Detroit, Mich. 


aa 


Duff Cooper 

Might I be allowed to draw your attev- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Cooper does no! 
hyphenate his name [Periscope, News 
WEEK, Jan. 3] as you may verify by con 
sulting the English “Who’s Who” unde 
Cooper, Alfred D. 

I have also seen the President’s name 
hyphenated as Delano-Roosevelt in Eng- 
land and this is equally erroneous. 

ALFRED HOWARD 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 








Mr. Howard is right. 


inti il 


‘Scheherazade’ 

Please see that the reporter who gather 
the pertinent facts for the column headeé 
Transition is told that Ravel was not the 
composer of that fascinating - composition 
—“Scheherazade.” It was written by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff! 


This error appeared in the Jan. 10 issue 





of your magazine in the section already 
noted above. 
GERALDINE N. BELLOWS 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Nicholas Andreievich Rimsky-K orsakoj, 
introduced his symphonic suite “Schehera) 
zade™ in 1888. Maurice Ravel presente 


his “Scheherazade” overture in 1899. 
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a ANSITION 
ts Mich. T R 
ch., and, POP D OILS 
T. Fronk ° 
d to fy, Adoption Sought: 
nd wer) = By DICK POWELL, movie actor, of 
the mer Norman Scott Barnes, 4, his stepson. Nor- 
man’s mother, Joan Blondell, married 
ok Writ. Powell in September 1936, eleven days 
English. after her divorce from Norman’s father, 


d States George Barnes, movie camera man. 


| system - 


te chap. : 

vine zs Birthday: 

in this SOPHIE TUCKER, blues singer from 
loch, way-back- when, 54, Jan. 13. At a radio 
‘RATH | party “the last of the Red-Hot Mamas” 
sang her theme song, “Some of These 


Days,” which she introduced in 1911. 


COL. GEN. HERMANN GORING, 


who. as Premier of Prussia, Commissar for 





1g some} the Four-Year Plan, and Reich Air Min- 
pression) ister, is Germany’s assistant dictator; 45, 
hat the) Jan. 12. Hitler, the Cabinet, army, navy, 





; ° . ° ° 
i and aviation chiefs sent greetings. 


"| JEROME (DIZZY) DEAN, St. Louis 
enoueh, Cardinal pitcher, 27, Jan. 16. Last week 
st time) he began his customary pre-season holdout 
the ex. act. Mindful of Dean’s poor 1937 record, 


the Cardinals offered him a contract cut- 


i - 
$10,000. 


he dole ting his salary from $25,000 to 





WELL Engaged: 
HELEN HICKS, 26, onetime women’s 
amateur golf champion, now a professional: 


and Whitney Harb, 44, Little Rock, Ark., 


automobile distributor, whom she met in 





ratte. 9 golf tournament. 
oes nol 

NEWs- ‘ 

py con Married: 


unde FIELD MARSHAL WERNER VON 
BLOMBERG, 59, German War Minister, 


whose first wife died six years ago; and 
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ALL of the Sciences 


BRAND New! Up-to-Date! 





Nan Rostrat 
SCENT 


110,000 Alphabetical Entries (Extensive Cross References 
1500 Pages © 1200 Illustrations 






Tus great new work presents, for the 
first time in one volume, all the knowledge 
of science known to modern man. In au- 
thority, in completeness, in sheer physical 
size it surpasses any similar volume ever 
published. If your work, study, or reading 
is concerned with any branch of science, 
you will find that this is just the volume 
you have needed for years. 


From Fundamentals to Latest Advanced Discoveries— 
Principles, Methods, Formulas—Clear Charts, Diagrams 


OR the student, the hobbyist, the manual worker, 
each entry is explained in simple, broad terms 
that are easy to understand and that serve as an 
illuminating introduction to the detailed and more ad- 
vanced information which follows. The ample cross- 
references make it easy to follow a 
complete course of study on any 
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LABORATORY & SHOP WORKERS 
MECHANICS - HOME SCIENTISTS 
AND STUDENTS 


A Big Volume, Size 7% by 10% 
Inches. Bound in sturdy Fabrikoid. 
Thumb- Notch Index 





chosen subject. By this flexible 
plan of arrangement, the profes- 
sional scientist, who wants specific 
information instantly, either in his 
own field or any related field, can 
find it in a few seconds in its al- 
phabetical place—comprehensively 
treated in the language he works 
with—the language of science. 


12 Volumes in One 


The vast wealth of useful information in 
the Scientific Encyclopedia, if published 
in the ordinary way, would fill more 
than 12 average-size volumes. Here is 
just a brief outline of some of the sub- 
jects covered: 


CHEMISTRY: Chemical elements— 
symbols, atomic number, atomic weight, 
density, hardness, melting point, etc. 
—common reactions, occurrence in nature, 
method of production from ores, uses in 
industry. Compounds—full information, 
including manufacture and use. Organic 
compounds; industrial products. Agri- 





Prepared by Foremost 
Scientific Specialists 


Representative of the high author- 
ity incorporated inthis Encyclope- 
dia is the following partial list of 
contributing editors: 

W. K. Green, Amherst College— 
Astronomy; F. T. Morse, of Vir- 
ftinie—Mechanical Engineering; L. 
L. Smail, Lehigh U.— Mathematics; 
R. M. Field, Princeton—Geology; 
R. K. Strong, Rose Polytechnic— 
Chemistry; A. W. Lindsey, Denison 
U.—Zoology; L. D. Weld, Coe Col- 
lege— Physics; R.S.Mueller,M.D., 
Columbie—Medicine; R. M. Whel- 
don, M. I. T.—Boteny; and many 
others. 21 Contributing and Con- 
sulting Editors in all supervised 
the making of this great book. 


Last Call to 


Save 10% 


Order at this Low 
Pre-Publication Price 


The Scientific Encyclopedia, now 
coming from the press, will sell 
for $10 or more—an amazingly 
low price for this great book. 
By placing your reservation now, 
however, you may have this vol- 
ume at the special pre-publica- 
tion price of only $8.95—paya- 
ble in easy monthly installments. 
Send no money now. Just mail 








cultural chemistry, food chemistry. 


PHYSICS: Mechanics, heat, light, 
sound, electricity, magnetism, X-ra 
fully covered; principles and sgotleation ‘profusely illustrated. 


MATHEMATICS: From fundamentals of arithmetic to 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, differential 
equations, etc.; with special emphasis on their application 
to science. 


ASTRONOMY: Articles cover the entire subject. Each 
important constellation is shown on a star map so that it 
can be easily located in the sky. Complete information on 
planets, use of telescope, spectrometer, etc. 

ZOOLOGY: The whole story of life from the tiniest single- 
celled organisms up to man himself, including vast numbers 
of common insects, mollusks, worms; birds, fish, reptiles, 
mammals. 


MEDICINE: Thorough coverage of anatomy, circulatory 
system, nervous system, muscular system, skeletal system, 
excretory system, etc. Vitamins, hormones. Bacteriology. 
Diseases—symptoms, diagnosis, treatment. Drugs. Latest 
researches and findings. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Principles of me- 
chanics, machine design, engineering parts and instruments. 
Types and functions of bolts, cams, gears, and other funda- 
mentals up to automobiles, aeroplanes, locomotives, etc. 
Steam, gas, gasoline, diesel engines. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING: Surveying. Bridges, highways, 
railways—every subject thoroughly explained. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: Motors, generators, 
lighting, radio and television—every branch fully covered 
and clearly illustrated. 

The foregoing is only a partial list of the countless special 
subjects covered. You will find hundreds of articles on 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, NAVIGATION, CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, and, in fact, any special branch of science 
in which you want information. 
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adequate idea of the immense amount of material contained 
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satisfied, you may pay the special low pre-publication price 
of only $8.95 in easy monthly installments. If for any reason 
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Erika Gruhn, 28, a Hanover carpenter’s 
daughter; in a secret Berlin wedding wit- 
nessed only by Chancellor Hitler and Gen- 
eral Goring. 


RANDOLPH A. HEARST, 22, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s son, who left Har- 
vard to learn the newspaper business on 
one of his father’s papers, The Atlanta 
Georgian; and Catherine Wood Campbell, 
20, Atlanta debutante; in Atlanta. 


MARK SULLIVAN JR., son of the 
auther and newspaper columnist; and 
Martha Davidge, granddaughter of the 
late John W. Weeks, Secretary of War un- 
der Presidents Harding and Coolidge; in 
Washington. 


SYLVIA GOULD, great-granddaugh- 
ter of the late Jay Gould, fabulously 
wealthy railway operator; and Charles 
Dabney Thomson of Cincinnati; in New 
York City. 


Sa 





Quarreling 

ANN COOPER HEWITT GAY, 23- 
year-old heiress, who two years ago sued 
her mother and two San Francisco physi- 
cians for “tricking her into a sterilization 
operation”; with Ronald Gay, 34, garage 
foreman, whom she married three months 
ago and who last week went home to his 
mother. 


-> 





Divorce Sought: 

By JOSEPH IRWIN FRANCE, 64, 
former United States Senator from Mary- 
land, candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in 1932, now Republic 
International Corp. president; from the 
former Tatiana Dechtereva, Russian who 
left him, he claims, in 1931. He based his 
suit on the new Maryland law allowing 
divorce for five years’ desertion. : 


By ELEANOR CLOSE STURGES 
GAUTIER RAND, 27, granddaughter of 
the late Charles Post, breakfast-food man- 
ufacturer, stepdaughter of Joseph E. 
Davies, Ambassador to Belgium; from 
George Rand, wealthy New Yorker; in 


Reno. 





Arrived: 

EMLEN KNIGHT DAVIES, daugh- 
ter of Joseph E. Davies, ex-Ambassador to 
Russia, present Ambassador to Belgium; 
in New York, from Moscow, where she 
studied international law. She found Rus- 
sia “a fascinating country.” 


GRAND DUCHESS MARIE of Rus- 
sia, cousin of the late Czar Nicholas, ex- 
wife of Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, in New 
York, from travels in Europe and India. 
War nurse, author, designer, style consult- 
ant, radio lecturer, she recently turned re- 
porter, “covering” George VI’s coronation 
for The New York American. 








: Wide World 
Arrival: Grand Duchess Marie 





Wide World 


Return to the Met: Grace Moore 


International 


Travel’ng: Claudette Colbert 


—. 

FOOLISH BEAR, 84, and Drag; | 
Wolf, 75, chiefs of the Water Buster den : 
of Gros Ventre Indians; in New York, from | 
their Elbowoods, N. D.., reservation~t | 
retrieve two human “rainmaking” skulls 
from the New York Museum of the Amer. 
can Indian. The Water Busters, who = 
celled as the “rainmakers” of the North 
Dakota plains until a Faithless One solq 
the skulls 30 years ago, hope they yj 
bring back “rein,” 
perity.” 


“crops, and “pros. 


DBP BBP BPP PPP 


Departed: 


ALEXANDER KORDA, British fily, 
producer (“The Ghost Goes West,” “Rem. 
brandt”), from New York, for England. 
When colored movies become the ordinary 
thing, he predicted, gentlemen will prefer 
brunettes: “In color, blondes just don't 
photograph as well.” 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT, movie ac. 





tress, and her husband, Dr. Joel Pressman. 
from New York, for a winter vacation at 
St. Moritz—her first holiday in eight years. 


oor Orr rrr 


Refused: 


Space for an anti-Hitler “Chamber of 
Horrors” at the 1939 New York World's 


Fair, by GROVER WHALEN, president, | 


Answering a request of the American Jew- 
ish Congress and the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, he replied that none of the 62 na- 
tions (including Germany) so far partici 
pating would build exhibits for “political 
propaganda.” 


rrr rr rr rr rrr 


Honored: 


HENRY MORGENTHAU SR.,' 
George S. Kaufmann, Yehudi Menuhin, 
and 37 other Jews, for exceptional contri- 
butions during 1937, by the American He- 
brew Who’s Who. It also cited five non- 
Jews, including President Roosevelt and 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago. 


_ 





Returned: 


To the Metropolitan Opera, GRACE 
MOORE, soprano. She sang Mimi in 3 
Saturday matinee performance of Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme.” It was in this role 
that she made her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1928. 





Lost: 
By BARBARA STANWYCK, screen 


actress, a court battle to keep her ex-hus- 
band, Frank Fay, comedian, from visiting 
their 5-year-old adopted son, Dion. Despite 
Miss Stanwyck’s charges that he drank to 
excess and threw the baby into the swim- 
ming pool, Fay won custody of the boy 
for four hours a week and alternate Satur- 
days. 
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Sick List: 

EDDIE CANTOR, 44, film and radio 
comedian (streptococcus sore throat) : con- 
fned to a hospital, in Los Angeles. A nurse 
accompanied him to his broadcasts, then 
hurried him back to the hospital. 


GOV. BLANTON WINSHIP of Puer- 
to Rico, 68 (five broken ribs and mild 
pneumonia) : “in considerable pain” at the 
San Juan military hospital. He slipped in 
the bathtub while traveling as guest of 
honor on the Grace Liner Santa Rosa’s 
first voyage from New York to Puerto 
Rico. 

SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT, 5, 
daughter of James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary-son (influenza): James, 
who dashed from Washington to his Fram- 
ingham, Mass., home for a visit, reported 
“nothing very serious.” 











Died: 

ALBERT OTTINGER, 59, former 
New York Attorney General, unsuccessful 
Republican opponent to Franklin Roose- 
velt in the 1928 Gubernatorial campaign; 
of a heart attack, at his New York home. 
Roosevelt’s majority—a_ paltry 25,000 
votes—was enough to change the course 
of history. 


PROF. OTTO WARBURG, 78, bot- 
anist, 1911-20 World Zionist Organization 
president, leader in the movement to colo- 
nize and develop agriculture in Palestine; 
after a brief illness, in Berlin. Reporters 
confused him with Prof. Otto H. Warburg, 
Nobel Prize-winning physiologist and di- 
rector of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. Dr. 
Otto H. straightened them out: from Ber- 
lin he wrote a London newspaper asking 
them to reinstate the subscription canceled 
on news of his “death.” 


CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, 88, for 
21 years a Democratic Representative from 
Missouri, dean of Congressmen when he 
retired in 1935; in Clinton, Mo. 


ANNIE GRIFFEN BARUCH, 65, 
wife of Bernard M. Baruch, financier, 
former chairman of the War Industries 
Board, adviser to five Presidents; of lobar 
pneumonia, in New York. 





Left: 


By ANNIE MILLER, New York 
spinster, a $12,000 trust fund, to buy 
Bibles every year for West Point plebes. 
She ordered the books inscribed: “To the 
Glory of God, and that men may know 
and love Christ, this book is given through 
the American Tract Society by a daughter 
in memory of her father and mother.” 


To MARION DAVIES, screen ac- 
tress, $5,500 of the $10,000 estate of 
Clark Alvord, a Nevada hard-rock miner 
whom she had never seen. 
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international 
reputation 

on the job— 
i. C. Edwards, 
Sr. and Jr., of 
Tampa, Fior- 
ida, write us 
the letter 
shown here. 


New International Model D-30, 
« popular light heavy-duty 
truck of 134-ton rating. 














Divide a $93 repair bill by 555,000 miles and the answer, 
according to Mr. Edwards of Florida, is convincing proof 
that “the quality and expert engineering in International 
Trucks make them the most economical and dependable 
trucks on the market.” 

If trucking costs are an item of importance in your busi- 
ness, the letter from Mr. L. C. Edwards, Jr., cf the Pasco 
Packing Association, at the left, talks your language. 

Mr. Edwards happens to be in the fruit business — but 
no matter what your particular business may be, there are 
innumerable firms with similar problems getting the same 
highly satisfactory results from hauling by International — 
and telling us so. 

For well over 30 years, International Harvester has been 
building trucks with not only dependability in mind, but 
economy of operation as well. Time alone has not built the 
reputation and preference for these trucks — performance 

per dollar on the cost sheets has been the answer. 

Today Harvester experience and high-grade workman- 
ship are available in acompletely newline of Internationals 
ranging in size from light-delivery units to powerful six- 
wheelers. At your service, at all International dealers and 
Company-owned branches. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue (INCORFORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Milton Campaigning 


Behind the newly formed Economic 
Policy Committee, nominally headed by 
Raymond Leslie Buell, with headquarters 
in Des Moines, is the figure of George Fort 
Milton, former Tennessee publisher and 
now a special assistant to his friend Secre- 
tary of State Hull. Indications are that 
this national, bipartisan organization work- 
ing ostensibly to popularize Hull’s economic 
views, especially the reciprocal-tariff pol- 
icy, is actually planned by Milton as a 
build-up for Hull as a bipartisan Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1940. 


New Deal Future 


Several leading New Dealers and a 
group of experienced Washington observ- 
ers last week generally agreed that the 
present vacillating policy toward business 
would resolve itself into these points: a 
vigorous attack on the financial aspects 
of monopoly, holding-company pyramids, 
etc.; a spending program: some kind of an 
official economic council to include both 
labor and business leaders (a Senate sub- 
committee under Senator Bulkley has been 
quietly working on this for three years) : 
a continued failure to settle most of the 
problems centering around monopoly, 
price controls, and size of business units. 


Hoover Fiction 

Dislike and jealousy of J. Edgar Hoover 
in several Washington quarters have be- 
come so intense that otherwise reliable per- 
sons—mostly ex-Hoover subordinates and 
officials of rival Federal agencies—have 
been spreading “authentic stories” of fierce 
dissension and a resultant high turnover 
among Hoover’s G-men. This department 
regrets that, along with others, it lent 
credence to one of these stories. Thorough 
investigation now reveals these facts: 
There has been a sizable turnover. But 
most have quit only to accept better-pay- 
ing jobs with private employers or other 
government agencies. 


Morgenthau Confidence 


Publication of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s amazingly frank comments 
on the budget and administration financial 
policies surprised no one more than Mor- 
genthau himself. He’d thought he was 


‘ 


speaking “off the record” when, in Decem- 
ber before a closed session of a House sub- 
committee studying the Treasury Appro- 
priations Bill, he candidly testified that he 
opposed all government subsidies, includ- 
ing the administration’s silver policy, and 
that he believed the budget should be bal- 
anced by rigid economies rather than by 
increased taxation. 


Patent Attack 


Next attack by the Jackson group in 
the antimonopoly drive may well be a 
demand for legislation making patents 
common property if the holder fails to 
market the product within three years 
after the patent is granted. The antitrust 
division of the Justice Department has 
quietly studied the subject for some time: 
has evolved a number of additional patent- 
law proposals designed to prevent corpora- 
tions from maintaining high prices by 
withholding new inventions. 





Washington Talk 


afenned circles in Washington last 
week discussed: Robert Jackson's failure 
to “take hold” as a candidate for the New 
York Gubernatorial nomination . The 
startling stories of his experiences in Ger- 
many which former Ambassador Dodd 
told at the closed session of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee . . . The prob- 
able first news stories that'll come out of 
London after Ambassador Kennedy’s ar- 
rival: the newly appointed Ambassador 
refuses to wear short pants at Court re- 
ceptions, entertains labor leaders in con- 
trast to ex-Ambassador Bingham, for ad- 
vice leans heavily on Prof. Harold J. 
Laski, friend of Professor Frankfurter. 


State Futures 


At a private powwow in Chicago last 
week, Illinois Democratic organization 
leaders decided not to offer Senator Diete- 
rich a chance to run again; picked John C. 
Martin, State Treasurer, as a possible com- 
promise candidate acceptable to both Gov- 
ernor Horner and Mayor Kelly .. . 
Charles Sawyer, Democratic National 
Committeeman, will be the New Deal 
candidate against Gov. Martin Davey in 
the Ohio Gubernatorial primary: the prob- 
able Republican candidate, John Bricker, 
former Attorney General who lost to 
Davey in 1936, is expected to win the election. 


Trivia 
Sen. Elbert Thomas says the only reason 
Senator Borah refuses to go abroad is that a 


fortune teller once predicted Borah would 
be drowned at sea . . . William Green, 
present at the $100-a-plate Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington, boasted to Demo- 
cratic leaders he’d voted the straight Dem- 
ocratic ticket while John L. Lewis was 
backing Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
. . . Coincidence: when Justice Black was 
late at the White House reception for the 
judiciary last week, his place in line was 
taken by Solicitor General Reed, who was 
named to the court two days later 
When Joseph P. Kennedy goes to London 
he'll take with him his official “ghost,” 
Harvey Klemmer, Detroit ex-newspaper 
man who did much of the work on Ken- 
nedy’s widely praised maritime report. 





French Crisis 


Ratermed French circles in both Paris 
and London believe Bonnet and Chau- 
temps deliberately provoked the crisis 
which last week led to the downfall of the 
Popular Front government. Their sup- 
posed motive: in setting up a new Center 
government they could oust the Socialist 
Dormoy from the important post of Min- 
ister of Interior and thus block certain 
revelations in the investigation of terrorist 
activities. From best sources comes the 
information that Dormoy, earlier in the 
week, was about to arrest two leading 
members of the Comité des Forges, French 
armaments trust, when Chautemps stepped 
in and blocked the move. 


Nazis in Schleswig 

Danish officials are worried about the 
Nazi drive in Schleswig. German strategy 
there: first terrorize the Danish residents 
in the frontier region in order to drive them 
out and drive real-estate prices down; then 
supply money to enable Nazis to buy up 
their farms. The Reich’s object is to pro- 
vide Schleswig with a German population 
preparatory to a campaign to regain the 
province. 


German Submarines 


Though they'll take no official cognizance 
of it, British officials have information that 
Germany has gone far beyond the intent 
of the Anglo-German naval treaty in sub- 
marine construction. Allowed up to 45 per 
cent of British submarine tonnage, the 
Germans have actually quadrupled the 
number of submarines they were to have 
built. They’ve taken advantage of tech- 
nicalities to keep within the letter of the 
treaty—as they kept within limitations of 
the Versailles treaty by building “pocket 
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battleships.” Immediate result: England 
will retain all old destroyers and increase 
the speed of new ones. 


Corsican Drive 


Though French officials have diplomat- 
ically avoided any public comments, 
they’re seriously concerned over Musso- 
lini’s drive to build up pro-Italian backing 
in Corsica—as part of his plan for hegem- 
ony in the Mediterranean. The campaign, 
which as yet has made no appreciable 
progress, involves large Italian subsidies to 
Corsican newspapers, liberal study-in-Italy 
scholarships to sons of prominent Corsican 
families, and other “charitable” expend- 
itures where they'll do the most good. 


British in Egypt 

Chief reason the British made no move 
to persuade King Farouk to be more mod- 
erate in handling the Egyptian Cabinet 
crisis: British officials were glad to see the 
Wafd Cabinet ousted, since it had refused 
big defense increases. The new Premier, 
Mohammed Pasha, who’s pro-British, has 
unofficially promised to: more than double 
the standing army; expand the air force 
accordingly; make numerous new air bases 
available to Britain; promote establish- 
ment of arms factories, with aid of British 
capital and technical advisers. 


Irish Strategy 


Irish Republican plans for the forthcom- 
ing peace talks with Britain (predicted 
here last month) include a bold attempt 
to force Britain to hand over four coun- 
ties of North Ireland in return for the 
agreement on defense cooperation which 
the British consider all-important. Yet 
those in London who should know now say 
De Valera’s strategy hasn’t a chance. 


Austria High-Pressured 


Among close students, it’s now con- 
ceded that pressure from Berlin forced 
Austria to sign the Budapest communiqué 
recognizing Franco. One unpublicized ex- 
ample: permits for the 50,000 Austrian 
migratory laborers who annually cross the 
border to work in German lumber camps 
were delayed by Berlin officials, who 
threatened to import Italian Tirolese la- 
borers if Austria refused to sign. 


Foreign Notes 


Italy is flooding the Near East with 
cheap radio sets equipped with nonvari- 
able condensers that will catch the Italian 
propaganda station at Bari but not the 
British broadcasts from Daventry 
Britain will establish a new radio propa- 
ganda station at Cyprus unless Italian 
broadcasting to Arab countries lets up . . . 
Watch Tunisia for the next break in the 
rapidly developing French colonial situa- 
tion; restless native leaders there are about 
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ready to stage a test of French authorities’ 
power .. . A German margarine factory 
forces all workers to sign a contract prom- 
ising to get married and have two chil- 
dren or forfeit jobs. 





Rail Rate Boosts 


| experts who've closely fol- 
lowed the ICC’s rate hearings now make 
these forecasts: Decision on the case will 
come between Feb. 15 and 20. It will grant 
an average freight-rate increase of about 
10%. This will include a full 15% rise in 
the rates for manufactured merchandise, 
little or no rise on coal and building ma- 
terials, and a compromise increase (per- 
haps 5 to 10%) on farm products. These, 
along with passenger-fare boosts in the 
East, should yield from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 extra a year. 


Beer Off the Air 


It’s highly probable the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration will soon ban all ad- 
vertising of beer on the radio. The ban 
will extend to all alcoholic beverages but, 
in effect, this means beer, since few dis- 
tillers and winemakers use radio. Though 
most beer broadcasts are local, the total 
radio revenue from them now bulks pretty 
large. The FAA’s action, of course, will 
divert much beer advertising to news- 
papers. 


Truck Boost, Too 


Trucking rates will probably go along 
with rail charges. The $1,000,000,000 (an- 
nual gross) trucking industry has delayed 
asking for rate increases—partly for fear 
that chiselers would divert business from 
organized truckers. But now the industry 
has secretly filed an informal application 
with the ICC. It'll probably file a last-min- 
ute formal request about mid-February and 
will get the same percentage rise as the 
railroads. 


New Products 


Norwegian technicians are successfully 
producing a Diesel-motor fuel from dried 
coal dust, gas oil, sodium stearate, and 
acetic acid . . . A Viennese photochemist, 
working in London, has just perfected a 
new process that enormously simplifies and 
cheapens the taking and printing of color 
photographs . . . Believe it or not, a US. 
company is marketing “anti-freeze carbon 
paper” for out-of-door use. 


Navy Steel Boom? 


Unfortunately, most of the talk about 
F.D.R.’s navy building program’s tremen- 
dous effects on the steel industry is palaver. 
The effects will be mainly psychological. 
Steel orders for a half-dozen new battle- 
ships would come to about 175,000 tons— 
only a little more than one-third of the 


a 


amount produced by U.S. Steel alone jy 
December, a notoriously poor month. 


Business Footnotes 


To make women more air-minded, a ma. 
jor air line on the West Coast is trying out 
a plan for letting the wife ride free jf 
husband pays his fare; the system may 
later be tried elsewhere . . . Smaller mail. 
order firms that haven’t established retail 
outlets are having increased troubles; ay- 
tomobiles and hard roads have put their 
best customers, farmers, into too close 
touch with retail centers . . . Movie-thea- 
tre income for the first three months of 
1938 is expected to run about 8° under 
last year. 





Press Notes 
"The Washington bureau of The New 


York Herald Tribune last week received 
a phone call: “Have you a Mr. Walter 
Lippmann working for you? This is the 
Washington Credit Bureau—is he a good 
risk?” . . . Lowell Mellett, former Scripps- 
Howard executive may succeed Steve 
Early as the President’s press secretary 
when Early quits to take a private job ... 
The Vanguard Press, already being sued 
by the du Ponts in connection with Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg’s “America’s 60 Families,” 
is in turn threatening to sue The New 
York Herald Tribune if its columnist Dor- 
othy Thompson doesn’t retract statements 
she made in commenting on the newspa- 
per’s rejection of advertising of the book. 


Entertainment Lines 


Seizing on the publicity given the Panay 
newsreel, three major Hollywood studios 
are rushing movies featuring stars in roles 
of newsreel cameramen .. . The U.S. has 
entered its government-made film “The 
River,” which portrays the Mississippi 
during the past 100 years, in the competi- 
tion for the Motion Picture Academy 
Award for short subjects . . . Gov. Richard 
Leche of Louisiana has started a series of 
state-wide broadcasts, delivered from the 
Governor’s Mansion and modeled directly 
after F.D.R’s fireside chats. 


Missing Persons 


Sir Arthur Whitten Brown, who with 
the late John Alcock made the first suc- 
cessful transatlantic flight in 1919, is now 
51: leads a quiet life in Swansea, Wales, 
where he is local manager and engineering 
expert for Vickers . .. Harry Wills, famous 
Negro heavyweight of about fifteen years 
ago, now owns and operates two apartment 
houses in the Harlem section of New York 
City; is preparing for his annual 30-day 
fast . . . Esther Ralston, once a top film 
star, has reappeared on the Hollywood 
scene: at 35, she'll attempt a comeback un- 
der a new name—Jane Carlton. 
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Out of Muddle Emerges 
Vague Hope of Business-Labor 
Council 


Washington seemed like Never-Never 
Land last week. At the Willard, the May- 
flower, the Carlton, piles of sleek luggage 
made bellboys wonder whether 1933 had 
bounded back. 

Top-flight 
lounges and lobbies: over bonded bourbon 
and vintage champagne cocktails, NRA’s 
forgotten babel once more echoed—regu- 
lation, conciliation, cooperation. 

From the White House came overtures 
to corporate industry. To the White House 
trooped—in astounding  fellowship—the 
Liberty League, the House of Morgan, 
C.LO., and veteran Brain Trusters many 
months in limbo. New ways toward old 
objectives fell from every lip; but beneath 
the tumult lay one monotone 


businessmen swarmed = in 


business, 














labor, and finance would unite with the 
administration to thwart the nation’s eco- 
nomic troubles. How, nobody knew. When, 
few guessed. 


‘Instructive Talk’ 

Typical of the capital’s returning pil- 
grims, five business heads met in Wash- 
ington one morning last week: Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., General Motors; Ernest T. Weir, 
National Steel Corp.; Lewis H. Brown, 
Johns-Manville; M. W. Clement, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; and Colby M. Chester, 
General Foods. These men, representing a 
hefty segment of America’s business, con- 
ferred all forenoon, then over the lunch- 
eon table until late in the day. Two min- 
utes before 5 o’clock they appeared at the 


White House, where the President sat 
closeted with Donald Richberg, former 
NRA head, as “unofficial observer.” For 
nearly two hours the seven men discussed 
—no outsider knew what. 

When the five industrialists emerged, 


yr 
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Wide World 


Chester, Weir, Brown, Sloan, Clement... 





International 


White House pilgrims: Berle, Murray, Lewis, Young, Lamont .. . 


President Pats Business 


and Slaps Holding Companies 


Sloan’s prepared statement shed little 
light on the conference: “We have had an 
interesting and instructive talk.” 

Newspapers didn’t report that the orig- 
inal impetus to the President’s talks with 
businessmen had come from Edward F. 
McGrady, former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. In its final form, the conference 
was arranged by George Harrison, head 
of the Railway Mail Clerks union, and 
long McGrady’s associate in the A.F. of L. 

Richberg’s presence at a businessmen’s 
conference sponsored by labor-union of- 
ficials hinted at a new twist to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plans: some sort of neo-NRA where- 
by industry, labor, and government could 
collaborate on production and working 
standards. 

Next day’s developments lent weight to 
the suppositions: to Washington, for a con- 
ference this week, the President summoned 
46 businessmen, members of the Business 
Advisory Council, which meets occasional- 
ly with Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper, who has been conferring closely 
with Richberg. 


Surprise 

The following day, the President in- 
dulged in a typical Rooseveltian contra- 
diction. At his afternoon press conference, 
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he popped the announcement that the ad- 
ministration still intended to destroy hold- 
ing companies* of all types—those in bank- 
ing and industry as well as in the utility 
field. Immediately after that, as if noth- 
ing had happened, Mr. Roosevelt met a 
group of labor-industrial conferees: Owen 
D. Young, General Electric chairman; John 
L. Lewis, C.I.0. chairman; Philip Murray, 
vice president of the United Mine Workers 
of America; Thomas W. Lamont, senior 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co.; and two 
members of the original Brain Trust— 
Charles W. Taussig and Adolf A. Berle Jr. 

Powerful as was the Sloan-Weir group, 
the Morgan-C.1.0.-Brain Trust combina- 
tion seemed far more significant as an in- 
fluence on future New Deal policy. Lewis’ 
statement at the meeting’s end barely hint- 
ed at the group’s activity: “We attended 
this conference with the President and dis- 
cussed the seriousness of the economic and 
industrial situation in the country. This 
group had had some preliminary discus- 
sion and was impressed with the desira- 
bility . . . of working out with the admin- 
istration a definite program of action by 
business, government, and Jabor.” 

Few knew that the “preliminary discus- 
sion” had started weeks ago. Rexford 
Tugwell, long the President’s close ad- 
viser, approached Lewis to swap  sug- 
gestions for an economic program. Mean- 
while Taussig and Berle were conferring 
with the opposite camp. Their joint over- 
tures culminated in a series of confer- 
ences in New York. (At the Century 
Club one afternoon, Lamont entertained 
his fellow conferees, including Lewis and 
Lee Pressman, counsel for the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee; so en- 
grossing was the discussion that all pres- 
ent canceled dinner engagements and sat 
far into the night.) 

According to the best obtainable in- 
formation, last week the group members 
outlined to Mr. Roosevelt the points on 
which they substantially agreed: (1) 
prices should be shaded downward—but 
not abruptly, lest catastrophic deflation 
result; (2) taxes should be revised—but 
not altogether according to the desires of 
orthodox business; (3) the administra- 
tion should develop its plans for an ex- 
tensive housing program; (4) building 
trades should remove an insurmountable 
obstacle to a housing program by con- 
senting to reduce daily wages—if some 
method could be found to guarantee the 
workers minimum annual pay. 

Sandwiched between the President’s 
general recovery conferences was a meet- 
ing with three utility executives: Daniel 
Green of Chicago, John Carpenter of Dal- 
las, and A. B. West of California. With 
them Mr. Roosevelt discussed the dupli- 





*A holding company: any company which 
controls other companies through stock owner- 
ship. In its pure form, it does not engage in 
direct production. 


cation of private companies’ services by 
Federal projects (TVA, PWA, etc.). 

West complained his Nevada-California 
Electric Corp. had tried to be a “good” 
company—yet the New Deal had rewarded 
it “with evil.” The corporation, purchasing 
much of its power from Boulder Dam, has 
developed an average annual residential 
consumption of 1,226 kilowatt hours, 
among the country’s highest—at a kilo- 
watt-hour rate 60 cents below the $2.20 
national average. Yet, in 1936, PWA ad- 
vanced $2,760,000 (about half as an out- 
right grant, half as a loan) to a local coop- 
erative for erecting lines paralleling the 
private company’s system. Nevada-Cali- 
fornia’s bonds dropped 25 per cent. 

Mr. Roosevelt later told correspondents 
that the government would try to prevent 
such duplication of facilities—but would 
continue to make PWA grants and loans 
for municipal power projects in general. 


Recovery Testimony 

While Mr. listened to one 
procession of leaders, another 
army of them (see photos, this page) ap- 
peared on Capitol Hill to testify before 
Senator Byrnes’ special committee. Nom- 
inally, the hearings concerned “unemploy- 
ment and relief.” Actually, they dwelt on 
the same fundamental recovery issues that 
were being debated at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

A sizable bloc of the business leaders 
simply duplicated the pleas that industry 
has been making for months: repeal or 
modify the capital-gains and surplus-prof- 
its taxes, stop baiting business, and clarify 
the New Deal’s intended future policies. 
Other witnesses offered plentiful, some- 
times contradictory solutions for the na- 
tion’s troubles. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co. 
economist, called utilities the “key log in 
the present economic jam.” They would 
return to their predepression $1,000,000 ,000 
construction budget—and thereby stimu- 
late railroads and heavy-goods industries 
—if utility executives “could feel that 
prospects for a return on their investment 
would be reasonably good.” 

J. J. Pelley, president of the American 
Association of Railroads, predicted 150,000 
new industrial jobs when and if rail rev- 
enues returned to normal—and added that 
a proposed 15 per cent freight-rate in- 
crease was “vitally essential.” 

A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, in bitter dis- 
agreement with prevailing industrial opin- 
ion, denied that a larger return to capital 
and the durable goods industries was es- 
sential to new prosperity: “In 1937, divi- 
dends paid out by all corporations equaled 
$5,120,000,000 while in 1929 they equaled 
$5,969,000,000 . . . In order to escape the 
tax on corporate surpluses, such surpluses 
were distributed in the ratio of 80 per cent 
to the coupon clippers and 20 per cent to 
labor . I fear for the consequences to 
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the country if any appreciable number of 
our political leaders are inclined to accept 
the fallacies of industry and finance to the 
effect that all this country needs is to re- 
store prosperity to the durable goods in- 
dustries and ‘confidence’ to business and 
finance.” 

Lammot du Pont, directly contradicting 
Whitney, cited Department of Commerce 
reports: “As I understand the matter... 
the national income that can be analyzed 
into employe income and property income 
respectively, flows over 80 per cent to em- 
ployees and less than 20 per cent to capi- 
tal.” He promised, despite an estimated 23 
per cent sales decline this year, his E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. planned to spend 
835,000,000 on new construction. Beyond 
that, he said I'ttle that was definite. In re- 
sponse to committee questions, he declined 
to discuss unemployment insurance. He 
“hadn’t thought through” taxation on 
profits; he tho ght the capital-gains tax 
should be “remedied” but didn’t say how. 


Thrust and Parry 

At the end of the week Robert H. Jack- 
son continued the President’s fusillade 
against holcing companies—and the hold- 
ing companies returned the fire. 

Speaking at Rochester, the Assistant At- 
torney General cited the great advantages 
the city had derived from the Eastman 
Kodak Co.’s type of owner-management: 
“Have you ever stopped to think how 
much it has meant that George Eastman 
was interested in building an industry in- 
stead of in promotion? . . . Suppose George 
Eastman had sold control of this company 
to a group of speculators . . . You would 
have today a crippled, overcapitalized 
Kodak company .. . under the control of a 
national or perhaps even an international 
financial group located in some bigger city 
... If they found it to their advantage 
they would milk, or water, the company 
as fast as possible.” 

The same day, Wendell L. Willkie, presi- 
dent of the $1,167,848,000 Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., made front pages with a 
colossal comeback: he offered to sell his 
holding company’s vast Southeastern prop- 
erties to the Federal Government. 

Willkie made his proposal “in the in- 
terest of . . . 200,000 people” who had in- 
vested in his company, now jeopardized 
by TVA: he asked for a three-man com- 
mission to negotiate a fair price, stipulat- 
ing that when the sale was completed the 
Federal Government take over the con- 
cern’s 13,000 Southern workers. Lending 
solemnity to his offer, he explained his ac- 
tion: “It is essential that every effort 
should be made to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of public-utility properties . .. I make 
this suggestion as the last resort in a des- 
perate situation.” 


Significance 


In general: Despite the President’s hold- 
ing-company blast, Washington felt vague- 





ly that business-government relations were 
improving. Most significant single event 
of the week was the emergence of the 
Lamont-Lewis-Brain Trust group—with 
the possibility that it may become an im- 
portant source of White House advice. 

Like Donald Richberg, the group’s mem- 
bers had a plan for setting up a permanent 
body to advise the administration. Unlike 
Richberg, they had devised the outline of 
a comprehensive economic program; reput- 
edly they furnished Mr. Roosevelt with 
elaborately detailed proposals. Unlike the 
Corcoran-Cohen school of the 
new body is concerned with economic man- 
agement, rather than with social reform; 
with regulating existing businesses, not 
with breaking up its units. 


advisers, 


Obviously the group’s importance de- 


Stanley Reed, 


Success at Law 


Stanley Forman Reed, United States 
Solicitor General, visited his old home in 
Kentucky a couple of weeks ago. He was 
there to sell the tobacco crop on his 300- 
acre farm, but the folks at Maysville 
wanted to discuss a weightier matter. 
They asked him if he thought he might 
fill the Supreme Court vacancy created 
by Associate Justice George Sutherland’s 
retirement. 

“T don’t think [ll get it,” he said. 

Last week the Solicitor General re- 
turned to the blue decor of his Washing- 





pends on the confidence the President ac- 
cords it. Last week two signs gave its mem- 
bers mild encouragement: (1) in the 
White House conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed unusually receptive, listening more 
and talking less than is his custom in such 
cases; (2) the Corcoran-Cohen school be- 
trayed its first, vague signs of panic 
(Washington generally believed the Presi- 
dent had timed his attack on holding com- 
panies mainly as a sop to them). 

As to holding companies: whatever mo- 
tivated Mr. Roosevelt’s attack, there is 
little doubt that in general he meant what 
he said: he is intent on destroying them. 
However, it’s known that his private defi- 
nition of holding companies is fairly nar- 
row; it applies primarily to utility and 
banking companies. Moreover, Roosevelt 
supporters generally contend that most 
“first degree” holding companies (those 
that directly control operating companies, 
as opposed to those pyramided on top of 
other holding companies) could with rela- 
tive ease be converted into operating com- 
panies. 


Harris & Ewing 


Stanley F. Reed: President’s choice, photographers’ prey 


ton office and to the job of the moment: 
preparation of the government’s brief in 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
(scheduled for argument Feb. 7 as a test 
of the Public Utility Act). While Reed 
worked away, a White House clerk 
entered the Senate chamber and put a 
typewritten sheet on Vice President Gar- 
ner’s desk. Minutes later, reporters and 
camera men besieged Reed; Mr. Roose- 
velt had nominated him to the court. 

Remembering the furor that followed 
ex-Klansman Hugo Black’s elevation to 
the Supreme bench, a brash inquirer 
asked Reed if he’d ever worn a hood. A 
smile dimpled the tall lawyer’s face, and 
he permitted himself a rare hint of humor. 
He wouldn’t want to be quoted directly 
about that, but it could be safely as- 
sumed that he had never joined the Klan. 
For the record, he said four words: “I am 
deeply grateful.” 

The Senate was grateful, too. Repub- 
licans, Democrats, liberals of both parties 
could approve the President’s second 
Supreme Court choice without fear of 
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aftermaths. Preparing for perfunctory 

hearings, judiciary committeemen enjoyed 

Chairman Ashurst’s latest profundity: 
“Any coherent citizen will be heard.” 


Lawyer 

Before making his selection, Mr. Roose- 
velt had winnowed a long list of eligibles 
(Newsweek, Jan. 17). In Reed, the 
President found a prospect qualified by 
origin, career, and philosophy. 

He was born Dec. 31, 1884; his father 
was a moderately well-to-do Maysville 
physician. Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Columbia, Yale, and the University of 
Paris—he spent a honeymoon year at the 
Sorbonne—turned out a promising young 
lawyer. Reed was admitted to his state’s 
bar in 1910. 

After a wartime tour in the Army intel- 
ligence division, the Kentuckian returned 
to state politics and corporation law. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad retained 
him; later he became counsel for the Bur- 
ley Tobacco Growers Association, an 
early, successful cooperative. In 1929, 
that connection led to government service. 

A Kentucky Republican, James C. 
Stone, had been president of the growers’ 
association before President Hoover ap- 
pointed him chairman of the old Federal 
Farm Board. The enormous difficulties 
ahead of the board required able counsel, 
and Stone brought his Democratic friend 
to Washington. There Reed got an assign- 
ment (still under Hoover) with the new- 
ly founded Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Soon after President Roosevelt took office, 
Reed became RFC general counsel and 
legal adviser to several of its affiliates. 

During the New Deal’s troubled birth- 
ing, Reed settled into a role that he kept 
until last week: others formulated policy 
—he fitted the policy into a legal frame- 
work, or into the nearest approximation 
his shrewd, learned mind could devise. _ 


Philosophy 

In March 1935, J. Crawford Biggs re- 
signed as Solicitor General, and Reed 
succeeded him. The lower courts had 
knocked out one New Deal measure after 
another; the government’s prospects in 
the pending appeals were none too bright. 

Among all the cases he handled (he 
won for TVA, the Railway and Wagner 
Labor Acts, PWA power loans) , Solicitor 
General Reed lost two big ones—NRA 
and AAA. But in the AAA opinion he 
found bright promise for the New Deal 
and for the fruition of his own constitu- 
tional philosophy. The Supreme Court 
had overturned the AAA contract pro- 
visions, but Reed interpreted its ruling 
that the government could tax and spend 
for the general welfare as a historic en- 
largement of Federal sovereignty. 

“T find very real cause for hope .. . 
Through the use of recognized powers of 
limited character, great functions of gov- 
ernment are created.” 





Wide World 
Bounty: Applications for unemployment insurance under the Federal 
Social Security Act, flooded the mails in 22 cooperating states this month. 
Last week busy bureaus prepared the checks. J. D. Shelton, unemployed 
Baton Rouge painter, received $14.20 from B. W. Cason, Louisiana Labor 
Commissioner—and became the nation’s first beneficiary. 





Another observation, offering a guide 
to Justice Reed’s likely line of thought: 
“If, by interpretations based on modern 
social and economic requirements, we can 
advance steadily toward our objectives, 
we can avoid the dangerous experiment 
of fundamental constitutional changes.” 

These and others of his written and 
spoken statements stamp him as an able 
legal realist; as a legalistic liberal well to 
the right of Justice Black, far to the left 
of Justice Sutherland; as a_ practicing 
New Dealer but no professional reformer. 

In public and private life, Reed has 
gone an even way. In office hours, he’s a 
hard worker but easy to see (he annoys 
his assistants by taking the time to 
answer his own telephone). Outside, he 
plays a respectable round of golf at the 
Burning Tree Country Club, leaves so- 
ciety to his wife, and relaxes occasionally 
with a few close friends, mostly ex-asso- 
ciates in the RFC. (He and Mrs. Reed 
live at the Mayflower Hotel. The court 
salary of $20,000 will double his pay, but 
probably no one will be able to tell the 
difference from his manner of life.) 


Outlook 


Reed’s advent and Sutherland’s de- 
parture will reduce the irrevocably con- 
servative bloc to Justices McReynolds and 
Butler and insure the administration a 
friendly hearing for any reasonable legis- 
lation. 

More important in the long view, the 
court is undergoing a significant change. 
Mr. Roosevelt probably soon will have 





more appointments: the liberal Cardozo, 
suffering from a weakened heart, may 
have to quit the picture. Justice Brandeis 
is 81. Chief Justice Hughes, 75, has often 
called that age a logical retirement point. 

Through the court’s 148 years, incum- 
bents have served an average of sixteen 
years. Thus, barring cataclysm, men chosen 
by the President will form the majority 
view long after he has left the White House. 
Time and frailty are doing for Mr. Roose- 
velt what he had tried to do by legislation. 
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‘WW. 2 
Watchdog 
Comptroller General’s Bark 


Arouses Morgenthau 


When John R. McCarl’s fifteen-year 
term as Comptroller General expired in 
1936, New Dealers relaxed. For five years 
they had complained against the micro- 
scopic bookkeeping of the rock-ribbed Re- 
publican “Watchdog of the Treasury”: his 
painfully cautious pre-auditing of Federal 
accounts had slowed down spending that 
depended on speed for maximum effective- 
ness. 

Mr. Roosevelt didn’t even bother to ap- 
point a successor. His pending Administra- 
tive Reorganization Bills would strip the 
post of its power, anyway. So, for the time 
being, he would allow McCarl’s amiable 
assistant, Richard N. Elliott, to go through 
the motions of the office. 

Last fortnight Elliott proved he too 
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could be a thorn in the New Deal's side. 
Buried in his stodgy annual report to Con- 

ss were remarks that sent Treasury of- 
fcials running to Secretary Morgenthau. 
The acting Comptroller General sharply 
charged that the Treasury had refused to 
follow the bookkeeping system he advo- 
cated; also that other government agencies 
had failed to cooperate with him. 

Morgenthau promptly dictated a sting- 
ing 3,800-word reply. Boiled down, the let- 
ter contended that Elliott had no authority 
to prescribe bookkeeping methods for the 
Treasury: that his system was too complex 
and unreliable; and that the Treasury had 
tried to cooperate with Elliott but found 
him unwilling. 

“The Comptroller General,” Morgenthau 
added, “appears to have taken too literally 
the press references to his position as that 
of ‘Watchdog of the Treasury’ and .. . to 
have conceived his function to be that of 
snapping at the heels of administrative 
officers . . . rather than cooperating with 
them.” 


Net effects of the fight: (1) likelihood 
that Congress will try to decree a uniform 
accounting system for all government of- 
fices; (2) a promise of increased bitterness 
when the Reorganization Bills come up in 
Congress later this vear. 





The First Lady 


Last Sunday Emma Bugbee, New York 
Herald Tribune reporter assigned to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, industriously compiled a col- 
umn-and-a-half log of the First Lady’s 
comings, goings, and doings during 1937. 

The gist: by railroad, airplane, and mo- 
tor Anna Eleanor Roosevelt covered 
43,000 miles, bringing her five-year total 
up to 200,000. The First Lady made some 
100 speeches, answered 10,000 personal let- 
ters, shook 16,650 hands in the White 
House, served tea to 22,353, and invited 
319 guests to spend the night. 

Mrs. Roosevelt commented: “I expect 
to go on just as I have been doing.” 


Father Cox 


Poor Man’s Priest Runs 
Afoul of Federal Law 


Since 1930 Father James R. Cox, mili- 


tant pastor of Pittsburgh’s Old St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, has bounced into head- 


lines with one publicity-breeding stunt 
after another. In the depression’s first 
winter, he organized a combination soup 
kitchen, medical clinic, barbershop, and 
clothing exchange for Pittsburgh’s poor. 
There he distributed 2,000,000 free meals, 
40,000 shaves and haircuts, 5,000 gar- 
ments. 

Then, five years ago the priest began 
mixing politics with philanthropy. After 
leading 15,000 unemployed in a “hunger 
march” on Washington, he held a rally of 
50,000 at the University of Pittsburgh 
Stadium and, before his down-at-heels dis- 
ciples, announced himself as a  Presi- 
dential candidate on a “jobless party” 
ticket. Though in an audience at the 
Vatican he predicted he would poll 
17,000,000 votes, a few weeks before the 
election he withdrew in favor of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

In 1934, on one of his frequent visits 
to Europe, Father Cox came out in favor 
of American Fascism, with President 
Roosevelt as a “great benevolent dic- 
tator. 
himself: he 


” Then, within a month, he amended 
personally 


would “lead” 
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America on condition that unnamed 
“Philadelphia Fascists” would assure him 
25 years of “final and absolute author- 
ity.” 

This winter Father Cox took a new 
role in the nation’s news. Federal agents 
arrested him, charging fraudulent use of 
the mails. Officers claimed the priest and 
a group of professional promoters had 
organized the Garden Stakes. Ostensibly 
each subscriber paid $1 for a religious 
medal and the privilege of suggesting 
names for St. Patrick’s monastery gardens: 
actually, the government charged, the 
scheme was a lottery with $25,000 in 
prizes. Cox had sponsored similar “con- 
tests” before but had always escaped the 
law’s clutch by avoiding use of the 
mails. 

Held in $3,000 bond last month, Father 
Cox thundered: “The Federal Govern- 
ment will have to call out troops to stop 
me ... If this bungling administration 
wants to stop this charitable contest, it 
will have to use force.” 

Last week he changed his tune. After 
Federal agents and the Better Business 
Bureau outlined alleged irregularities in 
the Garden Stakes, the 51-year-old priest 
pleaded: “If these promoters have done 
the things alleged in the newspapers, they 
certainly have used me for a tool and a 
fool.”* 

The Bureau and a United States At- 
torney pieced together a tale of the pro- 
moters’ questionable practices : (I) a Jack 
Allen, of Jersey City, listed as winning a 
$500 prize, never entered the contest and 
never received the cash; (2) two New 
York winners of $50 prizes worked in the 
same office as a contest salesman; (3) 
three winners of major awards in Pitts- 
burgh were relatives of Thomas Harkins, 





*In the midst of last week’s lottery scandal, 
a Pittsburgh paper charged that Father Cox 
was president and treasurer of a “night club” on 
KDKA Boulevard. Actually, the “night club” 
is the Calmwood Swimming Association, a quiet 
recreation center, chiefly patronized by neigh- 
borhood residents. The association has had a 
liquor license since 1934 but sells little liquor. 
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one of the promoters; (4) seven other 
Pittsburgh prizewinners didn’t live at the 
addresses given on the prize list; some of 
the addresses didn’t even exist; (5) Dr. 
Harry Foshay Walker, Hollywood chiro- 
practor whose suggested Wayfarers’ Halo 
Gardens won the $10,000 first prize, was 
Harkins’ physician and personal friend. 

To all of which, Father Cox protested: 
“I tried to do something for the poor 
that I thought was legal in every way, 
and I had no intention and would under 
no circumstances have defrauded anybody 
or anything.” 





Congress Week 
The Senate Filibusters and 


the House Commits a Blunder 


For the second successive week, Con- 
gress played second fiddle to the Presi- 
dent in the news. While the White House 
recovery conferences captured the head- 
lines, Senators and Representatives went 
through a routine that produced much 
color but little significance. 


Lynch Warnings 

Strategists engineering the filibuster 
against the Anti-Lynch Bill called for two 
crafty maneuvers. First, Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana injected broad 
aspects of the racial question, designed to 
discomfort Northern Senators whose 


states contain large Negro populations. 
Yankee faces contracted in scowls when 
Ellender threatened to call for a vote on 
constitutional amendments to outlaw 
intermarriages of whites and Negroes and 
to prohibit intermarried couples from en- 
tering states that forbid such marriages. 

Pat Harrison of Mississippi struck the 
second blow. At the end of an hour-long 
jeremiad he threw his twisted handker- 
chief on a desk and wailed: “Beware, 
gentlemen, beware. Your action may be 
most momentous. Is the faith of the South 
to be broken? Is its love for the Demo- 
cratic party to be shattered?” 

Monday the stalemate remained. Plac- 
idly munching gum, Majority Leader 
Barkley refused requests to withdraw the 
measure. Southerners hoped to hold out 
until the Housing or Farm Bills, emerging 
from conference committees, would force 
anti-lyvnch consideration aside. 


Item Veto 

Many House members who habitually 
spend little time in the chamber resolved 
last week to stick closer to business. When 
only 75 of the 435 Representatives were 
on the floor, Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum 
had slipped over an amendment to the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill. 
Too late most members awoke to the 
fact that the provision gave the President 
power to veto individual items in any 
appropriation measure without having to 
veto the whole bill. 

Since House rules forbid putting gen- 
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Horan’s first hundred 
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eral legislation into an appropriation bill, 
any member could have blocked the 
measure by raising a simple point of 
order. But once passed, the provision was 
beyond House control. Angry members 
had no choice but to adopt the humbling 
course of asking Senators to kill the 
House’s own amendment. 

The Senate needed no spur. Many 
voiced doubts that the item-veto power 
could be granted without a constitutional 
amendment. Many more protested that it 
was an “intrusion on Congressional 
authority.” Monday the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee struck the 
from the bill. 


provision 


Economy 

Determined to dispose of one regular 
appropriation bill a week, the House hur- 
riedly debated the Treasury-Post Office 
supply measure totaling $1,515,552,286—or 
$60,826,000 less than the sum voted last 
year. Congressman Louis Ludlow, chairman 
of the subcommittee that wrote the bill, re- 
marked simply: “We tried to do something 
more than lip service for economy.” 


Outlook--- 


Unless the Housing Bill emerges from 
conference sooner than expected, weeks 
may pass before Congress enacts any 
major administration measure. The Tax 
Revision Bill (see page 33), facing ex- 
tensive debate, isn’t likely to become law 
much before Mar. 15. 

Although the House Labor Committee, 
after a three-hour secret session, voted to 
report out a Wage-Hour Bill in the near 
future, doubts remain whether the Rules 
Committee will give it a preferred place 
on the calendar. 

After mulling over the House and Sen- 
ate versions of the Farm Bill for two 
weeks, conferees hadn’t advanced a step 
toward agreement. Hope for speedy enact- 
ment seems small, particularly in view of 


Senate Agriculture Chairman Smith’s 
most recent definition of the measure: 
“The most incomprehensible farm _ bill 


that has ever been before Congress.” 





Oldest Railroader 


Almost 83 years ago John M. Horan got 
a job piling fuel for wood-burning loco- 
motives on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific R.R. He is still working on 
the railroad—as a boiler inspector. 

Next week Horan, the country’s oldest 
railroader, turns 100. At a dining-car ban- 
quet in his honor, company officials will 
recount how he got his nickname “Soda 
Ash Johnny” by discovering that caustic 
soda and wood ash in solution remove cor- 
rosive mineral scale from boilers. 

Horan refuses to retire. He still reads 
without squinting, smokes, drinks beer, 
walks 2 miles to work—is more active than 
a retired son, William, 68. 
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Holt vs. Yoke 


Youngest Senator Suffers 





Greatest Humiliation 


By long-standing custom, the Senate will 
not confirm a nominee for a government 
job if a Senator from the candidate’s state 
finds him “personally obnoxious.” The up- 
per chamber was acutely aware of this 
tradition last week, when it debated the 
nomination of F. Roy Yoke as Internal 
Revenue collector for West Virginia. For 
Rush Dew Holt, West Virginia’s junior 
Senator, found Yoke “obnoxious” in the 
extreme. 

Holt roared his reasons: His father, an 
ardent pacifist, had opposed America’s en- 
tering the World War, and Yoke—then a 
school superintendent—had said: “Old 
Doc Holt ought to be stood up against a 
white wall and shot.” Senator Holt further 
charged that Yoke had encouraged “a mob 
to stone my mother.” Finally, Yoke had 
given young Rush “bad marks” in school. 

Holt’s fellow Senators listened. Then, 
ignoring traditional courtesy, they voted 
46 to 15 to confirm Yoke. This reverse 
marked a new low in Rush Holt’s bizarre 
career—a career which in three years had 
spanned the range from militant liberalism 
to embattled conservatism. 


Prodigy 


In June 1935, after two days’ conten- 
tious debate, Senate Democrats cheered the 
young West Virginian into their midst. The 
majority had put across its point that, al- 
though Holt had won his election (with 
United Mine Workers’ support) when he 
was only 29, he had since reached the con- 
stitutional age of 30 and therefore had the 
right to sit. 

The Democrats rejoiced at gaining a 
member who would go along. Holt’s cam- 
paign record had glowed with New Deal 
liberalism. Besides, while cooling his heels 
until his 30th birthday arrived, he had 
used his boyish charm to ingratiate him- 
self with his elders. And no elder seemed 
more impressed than West Virginia’s sen- 
ior Senator, Matthew M. Neely. 

Holt’s maiden speech (July 1935) was a 
fiery defense of the administration’s hold- 
ing-company “death sentence” clause. 
Though it pleased New Dealers, it irked 
Senator Neely; he considered the measure 
too drastic. Even so, he kept his displeas- 
ure to himself, but not for long. Later in 
the year he discovered his fledgling fellow 
Senator had conspired with West Virginia 
conservatives to prevent his reelection. 
After that, Holt went further. He not only 
delivered the keynote address at Father 
Coughlin’s National Union for Social Jus- 
tice convention, but he traipsed off to Kan- 
sas to confer with Alf Landon. 

Neely at last blew up: “This unprin- 
cipled, hissing, snarling, snapping mon- 
strosity, this foul blot on the escutcheon 





Wide World 


Ignored: Sen. Rush Holt 


of human propriety and decency is an in- 
famous traitor to the Democratic party, 
an intolerable abomination to the United 
States Senate, and an everlasting disgrace 
to the people of West Virginia.” 

Holt took a running hop-skip-and-jump 
right off of the New Deal reservation after 
his brother, Matthew, lost his job as a lo- 
cal WPA administrator. The Senator 
charged corruption in West Virginia’s 
WPA and shouted epithets at Administra- 
tor Harry Hopkins. 

From a neophyte that was too much. 
The youngest Senator awoke one morning 
to find himself deprived of all his patron- 
age. 

The lesson still didn’t take. Disregarding 
party ties and his election debt to the 
United Mine Workers, Holt chose a swel- 
tering June day at the tail end of the 74th 
Congress to filibuster the revised Guffey 
Coal Bill to death singlehanded. Veteran 
Senators deserted the chamber in disgust. 

Last week brought them the opportunity 
they had awaited. With Matthew Neely 
in the lead, they administered Holt one of 
the most resounding rebukes in recent Sen- 
ate history. Meanwhile, in West Virginia, 
Democrats freely predicted that if Rush 
Dew Holt wanted to seek public office 
again, he had better sew on a Republican 


label. 


Case of Mr. Stitely 


“Am I on trial here? Is the department 
on trial? I thought this was an examina- 
tion in regard to Mr. Burlew’s qualifica- 
tions.” 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes glowered 





at members of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee. He had come to testify that 
Ebert Burlew, for five years his adminis- 
trative assistant, was qualified to become 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
A busy man, Ickes deplored the time 
taken by committeemen to investigate 
Burlew and his work. 

But before long both Ickes and Burlew 
found themselves unceremoniously shoved 
to the sideboards. Senators showed keener 
relish in an Interior Department investi- 
gator’s story of Reno Stitely, an obscure 
$2,300-a-year department pay clerk. 

Other clerks in the department’s Na- 
tional Park Service looked enviously on 
Stitely. He was master of a fine house, 
gave hotel parties costing up to $175, 
tippled at will, played the ponies, dabbled 
in Wall Street, and almost commuted be- 
tween Washington and Florida. 

A fortnight ago, his headlong career 
came to an end. After pleading guilty in 
a District of Columbia court to defraud- 
ing the government of $84,800 in three 
years, he went to jail. 

Stitely had clothed his embezzlements 
in classic simplicity. His fertile mind con- 
ceived an imaginary Civilian Conserva- 
tion Camp in the Shenandoah National 
Park. Thereafter, every two weeks he 
made out pay vouchers for nonexistent 
foremen and managers. Since the War 
Department recruits and pays CCC men, 
Stitely cashed the vouchers at that de- 
partment’s disbursement office. 

Greed brought him down. Interior De- 
partment agents finally layed him by the 
heels when, success breeding audacity, he 
tried to pad the pay roll of a real CCC 
camp. 
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France: Strikes, Money Chaos 
Undermine the Popular Front 


Moderate Leaders Suspect 


Communists Plan a Coalition 


Leading to Soviet State 


Early one morning in Paris last week, 
a file of cars drew away from the Chamber 
of Deputies, crossed the Seine, and sped 
up the Champs Elysées. Lights flashed on 
in the Elysée Palace, and President Al- 
bert Lebrun fumbled into an evening suit. 
A little after 5:30 A.M. he accepted the 


resignations of Premier Camille Chau- 
temps and his Cabinet. After nineteen 


months of hope, experimentation, financial 
chaos, and Parliamentary wrangling the 
Popular Front had broken up. 


Strikes 

The slim ties binding the Communists, 
Socialists, and Radical Socialists had failed 
to withstand a crisis that began last month. 
Then, Communists had celebrated Christ- 
mas by calling a series of strikes that 
threatened to surpass in violence the orig- 
inal great sit-down of June 1936. (In De- 
cember when Mobile Guards attempted to 
oust Reds from the Goodrich Tire Co. 
plant, a mob of 5,000 dared them to try 
and threatened to destroy the factory by 
igniting drums of gasoline. Last week in 
the North, workers occupied silk mills and 
swore to “struggle for the suppression of 


employers.” They would “yield only to 
brute force.’’) 
The disorders spread, and last week Pre- 


Newsweek from European 


mier Camille Chautemps desperately asked 
the Employers Association and the 6,000,- 
000-member General Confederation of La- 
bor to meet with him and frame measures 
for the compulsory arbitration of disputes. 
The employers’ president, C. J. Gignoux, 
refused. That night striking bus drivers 
tramped through Paris streets roaring: 
“Gignoux to the guillotine!” 


Finances 

Already appalled by such revolution- 
laden acts, Conservatives were jolted by 
news that the government had borrowed 
$166,000,000 from the Bank of France to 
repay a British loan, spent $68,000,000 in 
two weeks in vain efforts to bolster the 
failing franc, and faced a deficit next year 
of $1,350,000,000. Businessmen dumped 
securities and hurriedly shipped gold to 
London and New York. The franc toppled 
to an eleven-year low—Premier Chautemps 
had to suspend trading and close the 
Bourse. 

Leftists heatedly charged that big busi- 
ness was deliberately trying to wreck the 
currency and demanded a huge _public- 
works program and the imposition of rigid 
exchange control to halt the flight of gold. 
This gave Georges Bonnet his chance. Ever 
since the Radical Socialists party congress 
last October, the wily Finance Minister 
has tried to oust the Communists from the 
Popular Front. Last week he flatly refused 
to impose exchange controls—called it a 
“Fascist device” that would ruin the 
French-British-American currency agree- 


en 


ment which even then was braking the | 


frane’s downward career. 


Showdown 

Chautemps and the Radical Socialists 
rallied behind the Finance Minister anq 
France’s New Deal was doomed. The en 
came dramatically when the Premier rp. 
fused to establish the control measures over 
Bonnet’s head. After a speech of unrivaled 
bitterness, Georges Ramette, Communist 
spokesman, pointed a finger at Chautemps: 
“We are not voting against you—but only 
because of the Popular Front!” The Pre. 
mier slowly turned to him: “If you want 
your liberty, I give it to vou.” (As he 
left the tense Chamber he cried to q 
friend: “I will not let the Communists spit 
in my face!”) Within an hour Vice Premier 
Blum and eight other Socialist Ministers 
had quit the Cabinet, forcing Chautemps 
to resign. 

For the 24 hours, President Lebrun 
looked in vain for a statesman sufficiently 
brave to try forming a government. Fi- 





nally, he made a desperate, seemingly im- | 


possible choice: Georges Bonnet himself. 

The Socialists immediately refused to 
support any government that included the 
former Finance Minister. After a futile 
attempt to form a purely Radical Socialist 
Cabinet, Bonnet gave up. 

All day Sunday Lebrun grappled with 
the baffling problem of how to find a gov- 
ernment when the Chamber was divided 
into three hostile groups—265 Communists 
and Socialists, 116 Radical Socialists, 237 
Rightists—none commanding a majority. 
First, he let Léon Blum try to recon- 
stitute the Popular Front Cabinet. But 
this failed, and Lebrun then called upon 
Chautemps to form a “Nationalist” gov- 
ernment with Paul Reynaud, exponent of 
liberal capitalism, as Finance Minister. 
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Crisis barometers: Blum for politics, the Bourse for France 
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Should Chautemps fail in this a general 
election may result, prolonging the crisis 
and increasing partisan antagonism. 


Causes---- 


Economic cause of the crisis: the fatal 
eycle of strikes, enforced wage increases, 
and consequent higher prices, followed by 
demands for still bigger salaries to offset 
rising living costs—plus a gold flight and 
currency depreciation. 

Political cause: fear of the Communists’ 
ultimate aims by Radical Socialists like 
Bonnet and Chautemps. These believe the 
Communists’ Moscow-directed policy is to 
harass the government with strikes, cause 
its fall, then merge with the disgruntled 
Socialists, and eventually control them. 
Later gaining sway over Parliament this 
combined party could pass extreme Social- 
ist measures precipitating the social revolu- 
tion that boils beneath the surface. 





Diplomacy 
Austria and Hungary Shy 


at Ciano’s Proposals 


Count Galeazzo Ciano, who daily ac- 
quires more of the jaw-thrusting manner- 
isms of his father-in-law, Benito Musso- 
lini, stared glumly down at the _ ice- 
choked Danube from the Royal Palace in 
Budapest last week. He realized the head 
of the family was not going to be pleased 
by the report he brought home to Rome. 
The Duce’s satellites, Austria and Hun- 
gary, had developed 2 streak of balkiness. 


Disillusion 

In 1934 Benito Mussolini effected the 
so-called Rome protocols binding Austria 
and Hungary to Italy by giving them 
trade concessions, protecting Vienna from 
German Nazism, and sponsoring Buda- 
pest’s demands for the return of Ru- 
mania’s 1,500,000 Magyars. Until fifteen 
months ago this triangular pact worked. 
Then Duce and Fiihrer formed the Rome- 
Berlin axis: last spring Mussolini told 
Austria’s Chancellor he could no longer 
guarantee to prevent a Nazi putsch in 
Vienna. 

Three weeks earlier, Mussolini had dealt 
the pact an equally serious blow: he con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Yugo- 
slavia that drastically reduced imports 
from Austria and Hungary. Last month 
came a final stroke: when King Carol in- 
stalled Premier Octavian Goga’s Fascist 
government in Bucharest, the Duce ab- 
ruptly withdrew his support from Hun- 
gary’s minorities demands and _ began 
cultivating Rumania instead. (This coun- 
try contains large oil reserves. Last week 
Italy and Russia quarreled over the agree- 
ment by which Italian ships used Soviet 
oil. Russia suspended all commercial pay- 
ments to Italy until the oil bill is paid.) 
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Count Ciano for Italy 





Interphoto 


Kalman Daranyi for Hungary 





Guido Schmidt for Austria 


Acme 


Austria’s Foreign Minister, Guido 
Schmidt, and Hungary’s Premier, Kalman 
Daranyi, were in no mood to hear Ciano’s 
proposals that they recognize General 
Franco, quit the League, sign the Ger- 
man-Japanese-Italian anti-Red treaty— 
and that Hungary cease anti-Rumanian 
agitation. So chilly was the Budapest 
atmosphere that in five days the diplo- 
mats conferred for just four hours. In 
that time Ciano could obtain only the un- 
important recognition of Franco, plus an 
innocuous communique denouncing Com- 
munism and praising the Rome-Berlin 
axis. 


> 





British Generals 


More Youngsters Promoted 


in Army’s Rejuvenation 


On a cold day in October 1914, Field 
Marshal Sir John French arrived unan- 
nounced to inspect British troops near 
Ypres. As the white-haired Commander- 
in-Chief marched down the ranks, an of 
ficer murmured: “Who is that old duffer?” 

Last month Britain’s War Minister, Les- 
lie Hore-Belisha, made sure that in the 
next war the army’s highest officer wouldn’t 
be a Whitehall potentate, unknown to ac 
tive service troops. He appointed as Staff 
Chief Viscount (Tiger) Gort, a fighting 
soldier and holder of the Victoria Cross. 
At the same time Hore-Belisha replaced 
aging functionaries with other young men 
who had active war records. Last week he 
continued the housecleaning. 

For command of the crack First Divi- 
sion (which includes Guards battalions) , 
he chose 46-year-old Harold Alexander—- 
the army’s second youngest general— 
jumping him over the heads of 80 superiors. 
As wartime commander of the _ Irish 
Guards, Alexander won renown for his iron 
discipline, expert profanity, and considera- 
tion for his men—not even in front-line 
trenches did he ever fail to get them beer 
on Christmas. 

A trick of bending up the visor of his 
cap gave Alexander the nickname “Musco- 
vite”—which he bore out by an Oriental 
contempt for danger. After the Armistice. 
he joined in Poland’s savage war with Rus- 
sia and finally rounded off his career by 
battling Afghans on the northwest frontier 
of India. 

As head of the equally important Fourth 
Division, Hore-Belisha appointed another 
war glutton who had fought his way round 
the world. Gen. Dudley Johnson, 53, 
started the war by helping the Japanese 
blast the Germans from Tsingtao, took 
part in the disastrous Gallipoli campaign. 
arrived in France in time for the great 
Somme offensive, won the Victoria Cross, 
and after the Armistice joined Alexander 
on the northwest frontier of India. For the 
newly mechanized British Army, Johnson 
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Teruel front: Asturian dynamiters snaked forward ... 
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charged with their homemade bombs .. . 
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and blasted the Whites from a seminary 
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also possesses a great asset: he has de- 
voted years to machine-gun tactics, 

The War M nister also gave other key 
posts to tried fighting officers. The ney 
commandant of Sandhurst—Britain’s Weg 
Point—will be Col. Thomas Eastwood, 47 
dashing veteran of Gallipoli, the West. 
ern Front, the Russian revolution, and the 
Irish rebellion. As commander of Camber. 
ley Staff College, Hore-Belisha significant. 
ly selected Gen. Bernard Paget, 49-year. 
old expert on Mediterranean strategy. As 
Intelligence Corps Director, he chose an 
imperial-affairs specialist, Gen. Henry 
Pownall, and ordered the former director. 
Gen. Robert Haining—considered one of 
Britain’s brainiest and most ruthless sol- 
diers—to Palestine. 





*| Implication: Hore-Belisha will continue 
to move up energetic war-generation off- 
cers who’ve spent more time on duty with 
troops than at Whitehall desks until they 
fill all important posts. Then, with a non- 
traditionalist staff, he can tackle the army’s 
biggest problem: how to stimulate recruit- 
ing of privates, which has lagged badly, 
owing to small pay, long service, perform- 
ance of menial duties by soldiers, poor 
food, and the virtual impossibility of rising 
from the ranks. 
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Spanish Deadlock 


Artillery duels and scattered hand-to- 
hand fighting went on around Teruel last 
week, but neither insurgent nor loyalist 
armies materially altered their positions. 
Rain flooded the Aragon valleys and 
slowed operations as effectively as the 
Christmastide blizzard. The loyalists held 
Teruel. Gen. Francisco Franco’s counter- 
offensive seemed to have spent its force. 


“A large part of Franco’s naval force 
gathered off Southern Spain, supposedly 
to bombard Almeria, the town shelled by 
the Germans last spring in reprisal for the 
loyalist bombing of the battleship Deutsch- 
land. 


* The Dutch freighter Hannah, carrying 
beans and grain to loyalist territory, was 
sunk by an unidentified submarine off the 
Valencia coast—first attack on neutral 
shipping since Britain and France started 
the Mediterranean “piracy patrol.” 


“Correspondents reported from Rome 
that, while the insurgent defeat at Teruel 
disappointed Italy, Mussolini prepared to 
plunge deeper into the Spanish adventure 
with additional help for Franco. 

Berlin showed less determination. Nazi 
leaders were described as disillusioned by 
the material benefits of intervention, es- 
pecially since Franco decided to let Britain 
have iron ore that Germany wanted; and 
they were dissatisfied with political re- 
wards, since Mussolini showed no inclina- 
tion to follow the lead of German diploma- 
cy in Central Europe. 
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Democratic Russia 
New Council Turns Out to Be 





Old Regime in New Dress 


The outstanding visible contribution to 
political evolution made by the new Su- 
preme Council of the Soviet Union at its 
Moscow inaugural session last week was a 
change in seating arrangements. For the 
first time, spectators were admitted to the 
delegates’ floor, which the newspaper Prav- 
da found significant. A direct quote: “The 
masses seldom get to bourgeois Parlia- 
ments, which are afraid of the very shadow 
of the people.” 

Otherwise, the pattern of the new legis- 
lative body was a replica of that existing 
before the 1936 constitution. Stalin was 
cheered wildly in many tongues every time 
he appeared. All business was transacted 
without discussion. Trusted henchmen 
were elected presidents of the two houses. 
(Andrei Andreyeff, president of the Coun- 
cil, is one of Stalin’s closest collaborators.) 
Stalin characteristically preferred to stay 
behind the scenes, refusing all office higher 
than a membership in the Presidium. 
Michael Kalinin, 62-year-old President of 


the old Executive Committee, became 
President of the Presidium. Speakers 
shouted defiance to “Trotskyist-Fascist 


enemies,” and the official press proclaimed 
Bolshevik democracy superior to all other 
brands. 

Attempting to solve the apparent con- 
tradiction between the democratic prom- 








International 


President Andrei Andreyeff 


ises of the constitution and the ruth- 
less purge of yesterday’s heroes has pro- 
duced a sizable library of books, pam- 
phlets, and articles in the United States as 
well as other side-line countries. All have 
deepened the mystery, but occasionally the 
controversy has struck off an idea which, 
if not authentic, has at least been bright. 
For example: Karl Radek’s was the mind 
which created the constitution. Jan. 30, 
1937, Radek was sentenced to ten years in 


Sovfoto 


N.1I. Vaviloff: exalted for genetics, condemned for sabotage 


prison as a conspirator against Stalin. Ever 
since, Stalin has suspected that his brilliant 
enemy concealed a joker in the new charter 
of liberties: hence his refusal to loosen the 
reins of dictatorship. 


Priests 

The contrast became somewhat lurid 
last week, with both purge and Parliament 
in full swing. Twenty-one bishops of the 
Orthodox Church were denounced as con- 
spirators, spies for Japan or Germany, or 
guilty of personal misconduct. Among 
them were Sergei Krutisky, acting Patri- 
arch of the church, and Patriarch Vitaly 
of the Living Church, a branch formed in 
1922 expressly to get along better with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Though this was the first haul of high 
churchmen, it did not come as a surprise. 
After a period of relative decline, the 
League of the Militant Godless had been 
revived with a jerk when priests, reen- 
franchised by the constitution, tried to 
electioneer in the elections. Correspon- 
dents in Moscow reported the antireligious 
campaign more active than in many years. 


Miscellany 

Vlas Y. Chubar, Commissar of Finance. 
accused his own predecessor as Commissar 
of Finance, Gregory T. Grinko, of espion- 
age for Germany and said the purge would 
continue until all “enemies, traitors, spies, 
and saboteurs have been weeded out.” An- 
other branch of the purge extended into 
the scientific world, where N. L. Vaviloff, 
renowned geneticist, was accused of sabo- 
tage in the conduct of the Institute of 
Plant Culture. Vaviloff pioneered in ex- 
periments to improve grain seed. 


“ Boris Shumiatsky lost his job as head 
of the film industry for trying to graft sex 
onto “Treasure Island.” He turned Jim 
Hawkins, the cabin boy, into Jenny Haw- 
kins, a pert wench. The innovation gave 
a final weapon to critics who have been 
after Shumiatsky for months, claiming his 
pictures were ideologically wrong, his ac- 
tors addicted to high living on location. 
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China: Foes Vow 


War to the End 


Japan’s ranking warriors, statesmen, and 
Cabinet officers met in the sacrosanct East 
Room of Emperor Hirohito’s palace last 
week to map a new phase in the conquest 
of East Asia. Army officers sat on the Em- 
peror’s left; navy officers, on his right: 
mere statesmen, far down the U-shaped 
table. Priceless golden screens flanked the 
Mikado’s throne; around the walls ran 
the “Thousand Plovers,” celebrated paint- 
ing from a scene in Japanese poetry. 

It was the fifth Imperial Council in 
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Natori from Black Star 


Chinese peasant: cotton for Japan 


Japanese history. The first two dealt with 
the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. After 
the third, Tokyo launched the war on 
Russia (1904-05). The fourth, in 1914, 
brought Japan into the World War against 
its present unofficial ally, Germany. 

This time the assembly knew it faced a 
prolonged effort. Only the preceding day, 
Dr. Herbert von Dirksen, Reich Ambas- 
sador to Tokyo, had reported his failure 
to mediate with Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Chinese Generalissimo had vowed to 
gamble the Kuomintang Republic’s exist- 
ence on a war to the limit. 

Hirohito himself took no part in the dis- 
cussion. He expressed his divine will 
through the three princes who are the 
prongs of the imperial trident: 

For the army,* Prince Kotohito Kanin, 
72-year-old Chief of Staff, veteran of the 


1895 and 1905 wars, head of a branch of 
the royal house dating from the early 
eighteenth century. 

For the navy, Prince Hiroyasu Fushimi, 
Admiral of the Fleet, head of the oldest 
house allied to that of the Emperor, father 
of three sons now fighting in China. (The 
62-year-old sea lord is so undemonstrative 
that Japanese call him the embodiment of 
their national saying, “calm and cool as 
water.”’) 

For the government, Prince Fumimaro 
Konoe, not of imperial blood—the 46-year- 
old Premier, whose thankless task is to 
reconcile cautious Cabinet leaders with the 
aggressive army program. 

For five days censorship kept from the 
world what the princely triumvirate had 
ordained. Jan. 16 an imperial communiqué 
revealed that the Mikado still does not 
intend formally to declare war but pro- 
claims: (1) severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with China; (2) Chiang Kai-shek is 
an “outlaw,” hence Japan will recognize 
as the “true government” the puppet 
Peiping Cabinet now ruling conquered 
territory; (3) fighting must go on “until 
Eastern Asia is pacified.” 

In China itself the hostile armies closed 
on a point so vital that Chiang Kai-shek 
emerged from the obscurity that swallowed 
him after his flight from Nanking last 
month. The revolutionary hero—no longer 
political dictator, but still his country’s 
supreme soldier—flew from Hankow to 
shake up his men in the north. 

Two Japanese armies—100,000 troops 
in all—were pushing their way from north 
and south toward Suchow,* vital railway 
junction around which 400,000 Chinese 
troops had massed. Early in January the 
Japanese onslaught seemed irresistible, but 
last week the Chinese claimed successes 
and the prospect of long, determined re- 
sistance—a notable deviation from the 





*In “Japan Defies the World,” published last 
week (see page 31), a foreign observer claims 
many of Tokyo’s troubles stem from a “con- 
cealed Mussolini.” 


From field to flame: Japanese cotton 


*Here the railroad running inland from the 
port of Haichow joins the artery that links 
Tientsin (North China) and Nanking (Central 
China). 
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mill in China 
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Prince Kanin, triumovir 
long-range guerrilla tactics on which 


Chiang reputedly bases his hopes of ulti- 
mate victory. 
Chiang started with a purge of the high 


command in the Suchow area. Feng Yu- 
hsiang, gigantic “Christian General” and 


man of legend who had been told to keep 
the Japanese out of “sacred” Shantung 
Province lost his job. So did Han Fu-chu, 
dictatorial Shantung Governor who also 
had let the enemy overrun Confucius’ 
land. The Generalissimo consolidated the 
Shantung command under Marshal Li 
Tsung-jen, from Kwangsi in the south. 

Another, perhaps equally  significent, 
phase of the shake-up extended to the Chi- 
nese Northwestern Defense Army, where 
Marshal Yen Hsi-shan gave way to Chu 
Teh, commander of the Communist 
Eighth Route Army and master of guer- 
rilla tactics. This confirmed reports that 
Chiang planned bestowing important army 
posts on veterans of the formerly hostile 
Communist forces—presumably as a means 
of attracting Russian assistance. 

Chu Teh’s elevation coincided with a 
rumor that Chiang Kai-shek had decreed 
Outer Mongolia—nominally part of China, 
unofficially ruled by Moscow—a zone of 
war. Forty thousand Russian-officered 
Mongolians were said to be concentrating 
on the border of Japanese-controlled Inner 
Mongolia. Reports of Outer Mongolia’s 
mechanized army hovering on the fringes 
of the conflict have been frequent. In real- 
ity the Gobi Desert conceals a prime mys- 
tery of the war. Should the Soviet Union 
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— 
decide on open help from Chiang Kai-shek 
_who is thoroughly detested in Moscow 
for the slaughter of Communist members 
of his Koumintang in 1927—the Outer 
Mongolian army would make a convenient 
spearhead for attack. 

Realization of that danger accounts for 
the way Japan has kept picked troops in 
reserve in the north. Part of the famous 
Kwantung Army has been moved from 
its bases in Manchukuo to Inner Mongolia 
(has been more than replaced by a force 
of 250,000—youngest and hardiest of the 
800,000 Japanese mobilized) . 

Indirect Soviet help for China already 
begins to rival the aid given Spain at the 
start of the civil war. Seviet planes ar- 
rived at Hankow some time ago. Last week 
a message from Nanchang, capital of 
Kiangsi Province, said 100 Russian bomb- 
ers and pilots had established a base there 
and were raiding Japanese airfields and 
troop concentrations. 


Warships 

Long before the Mikado’s Imperial 
Council meeting, Western powers had lost 
their original doubts as to the seriousness 
of Japan’s projects in China. By last week 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands—all with national in- 
terests affected by the invasion—had gone 
through an elaborate pantomime of “coin- 
cidences” and courtesies calculated to pro- 
duce the most formidable concentration of 
Western sea and air forces in the history 
of Eastern Asia. 

France sent three new cruisers on 
“shakedown cruises” to French Indo-China 
—making nine French warships and 50 
fighting planes there. 

Holland rushed reconditioning of two 
cruisers so they could be sent back to the 
Dutch East Indies, where she already 
keeps 28 fighting ships and 128 planes. 

Britain, already holding land and sea 
maneuvers at Singapore, invited the Unit- 
ed States to participate in ceremonies Feb. 
14 for dedication of the new drydocks and 
the world’s largest land batteries (18-inch 
guns) recently installed there. President 
Roosevelt consulted Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, and ac- 
cepted the invitation. Three of the four 
American cruisers now en route to Sydney 
in honor of Australia’s 150th anniversary 
will continue to Singapore. When they ar- 
rive, America’s Far East naval force will 
comprise six cruisers, thirteen destroyers, 
six submarines, and three sloops. 

Though Britain is bringing only one ad- 
ditional cruiser to Singapore, it has or- 
dered most of the India and Iraq air com- 
mands there—a total of 52 ships and 


225-odd_ planes. 


{| Significance: Impressive as the number 
of fighting ships and planes appeared, the 
concentration meant nothing more than 
that the Western powers were awake to 
the need of guns as a backstop for a wait- 
ing policy. 


A.P. Rounding Off New Chapter in Its Epic 
With Retirement of President Noyes 


Frank Brett Noyes once admitted an 
affection for The Associated Press “akin 
to the feeling I have for my wife, my 
daughters, and my mother.” 


The stately publishing veteran last 
week told fellow directors he will not 
stand for reelection as A.P. president: 


.”’ (He'll be 


“T’ve got 75 good reasons . . 
75 July 7.) 


Genesis 

For the first time in 38 years, the A.P. 
next April will choose a president who is 
not Frank Noyes. In 1892, Victor F. Law- 
son and Melville Stone of The Chicago 
Daily News and Noyes determined to 
crush the old United Press (no connection 
with the present U.P.), through which 
New York publishers dominated the na- 
tion’s wired news. They formed a non- 
partisan cooperative, incorporated in IIli- 
nois. 

General Manager Stone staggered the 
United Press with his first blow. 
A quick dash to London secured news- 
exchange agreements with Reuters (Lon- 


don), Havas (Paris), and Wolff (Ber- 


solid 


lin). Four years later the United Press 
went into bankruptcy, and hundreds of 
papers joined up with Stone. 

As A.P.’s news-gathering and dispens- 
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Retiring: Frank Noyes of the A.P. 





ing technique was in the beginning, it is 
now and probably forever shall be. The 
member papers give A.P. exclusive right 
to all the news they print, and from this 
huge bundle local bureaus select the items 
they consider worth outside notice. They 
feed the rewritten stories into regional 
bureaus, where they are sifted and re- 
routed. In addition, of course, each bureau 
has a staff of reporters as well as editors. 
With such widespread sources, A.P. auto- 
matically attains a creditable degree of 
impartiality. 

Members pay on a pro rata basis. Each 
city or town is assessed a definite part of 
costs, based on its potential news-reading 
market, and the A.P. papers split the bill. 
(New York City’s weekly fee: around 
$6,000, split among twelve papers. Village 
weeklies pay as little as $5). 

A.P. charter members have the right to 
reject applications from would-be new- 
comers (competitors) in their own areas. 
At the turn of the century The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, refused membership, induced 
the Illinois Supreme Court to declare A.P. 
a public utility, hence compelled to fur- 
nish news to all who offered to pay the 


price. President Lawson and Manager 
Stone got around that by obtaining a 


New York charter as a membership cor- 
poration, like any social club. 

Noyes had inherited a strong publish- 
ing position. His father was editor of The 
Washington Star; he himself was man- 
ager. (He’s been president since 1910.) 
He had backed A.P. from the start, and 
in 1900 he got his reward—A.P. presi- 
dency, succeeding Lawson. He saw the 


service grow to its present immensity: 
1,376 members, some as far as Alaska, 


Argentina, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines; 92 domestic bureaus fanning out 
from Kansas City, midcontinent clearing- 
house; 7,500 correspondents in the United 
States and Canada; 252 bureaus abroad; 
all linked by 285,000 miles of leased 
wire.* 

The story behind A.P.’s expansion is 
one of the engrossing stories of American 
journalism. For three decades control lay 
in the hands of its big-city directors— 
Adolph Ochs of The New York Times, 
Clark Howell of The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Charles Knapp of The St. Louis Re- 
public, Lawson, Stone, and Noyes. Their 
credo was straight, unadorned, factual 
news coverage. They frowned on human 





*To some 1,100 of its members A.P. sells 
feature articles on sport, science, fashions, food, 
religion; an illustrated mat service on decora- 
tion, radio programs, and crossword puzzles; 
daily news-picture mats; cartoons, comics, and 
photos. Over an 11,000-mile network, its Wire- 
photo service (60-odd papers) can flash pictures 
crosscountry in eight minutes. 
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Associated Press news mills can turn out 1,000,000 words a day 


interest and on the custom of allowing 
reporters to sign their stories. 


Prophet 


Competition and A.P.’s own evolution 
forced a change. The up-and-coming new 
United Press (Scripps-Howard) battened 
on the exploitation of personalities and 
features. And A.P.’s small-town members 
—by far the numerical majority—gradu- 
ally won a proportional voice on policy. 
They placed men on the board of direc- 
tors, convinced metropolitan editors that 
readers wanted to be amused as well as 
informed. (Today not one New York news- 
paper is represented on the board.) 

Another rejuvenating factor was Kent 
Cooper. As traffic manager he had boosted 
A.P.’s wire capacity to a peak 1,000,000 
words daily. He also eliminated much 
costly duplication.* (Cooper foresaw that 
news pictures eventually would come into 
almost as much demand as news stories. In 
1935 he beat his rivals to the picture 
market by organizing Wirephotos.) 

With Cooper’s promotion to general 
manager in 1925, A.P. ceased to be a 
straight-laced “grandma”? and brightened 
into a busy-tongued, alert matron. 

Noyes, who endorsed in turn Stone’s 
stodginess and Cooper’s flexibility, has no 
idea who will succeed him: “It is the first 
time the question has arisen.” (Common- 
est guess last week: Robert McLean, first 
vice president of the A.P. and publisher 
of the arch-conservative Philadelphia Bul- 
letin.) 





*The while, he had his eye on the aging 
Stone’s job. But Stone considered him flashy 
and in 1921 engineered Frederick Roy Martin 
into the general managership. The Stone-Mar- 
tin combination broke down in four years. 


+U.P.’s code word for the A.P. at that time. 
In intra-office messages rival news services refer 
to each other by such epithets as Apathy, 
Rocks, Jitters, Zero. 


30-Minute Issue Provokes 


West Coast Press Strike 


At Portland, Ore., last week, idle men 
lounged in the local Labor Temple. They 
were newspaper printers; they were on 
strike; and they didn’t want to go home. 

Home meant the doghouse. Many of 
their wives didn’t like this strike and were 
saying so in pungent domestic phrases. By 
a vote of 133 to 111, the printers had 
walked away from their jobs, forced Port- 
land’s three dailies to suspend, and thrown 
some 8,000 other full- and part-time work- 
ers out of their jobs. The issue: whether 
they should work seven hours a day in- 
stead of seven and a half (the publishers 
already had granted them their wage de- 
mands) . 





Revenge 

Chief among the newspaper casualties 
was The Oregonian, with a circulation of 
114,423 and a grand and fearful reputation 
as the old lady of Pacific Coast journalism. 
The Oregonian is to Portland and the coast 
what The Times is to New York, The Star 
to Kansas City, The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune to the deep South. Arrayed in 
new type flounces and streamlined news 
treatment by an efficiency expert two years 
ago, The Oregonian is still the morning 
bible to its area. 

Like the publishers of the city’s two 
lesser papers, The Oregonian’s proprietors 
offered to arbitrate, and this week report- 
ers joined their boss’ plea. But the printers 
stood firm: they said they wanted to 
spread work among jobless fellows. Besides 
(though they didn’t say so publicly) they 
had an old score to pay off: during the 
World War period of high prices and high 
pay in other fields, Portland publishers 
held their composing-room forces to a low- 
wage contract. ° 
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Church of England Gives 
Evolution, Immortality, and 
Marriage a Vague Vote 


“No objection to a theory of evolution 
can be drawn from the two Creation nay. 
ratives in Genesis I and II . . . It is gep. 
erally agreed among educated Christians 
that these are mythological in origin and 
that their value for us is symbolic rather 
than historical.” 

With these words 21 officials of the 
Anglican Church have gone on record jn 
support of Charles Darwin’s claim of evo. 
lution. Working as a committee headed by 
the Archbishop of York, they had spent 
fourteen years assembling their chureh’s 
varying beliefs. In “Doctrine in the Chureh 
of England”—250-odd-page report re. 
leased in London last week—they could 
be forthright without fear of raising a 
furor: not once since Darwin published 
his “Origin of Species” in 1859 has Britain 
experienced anything like the “monkey 
trials” and schisms that have torn Ameri- 
can Protestantism. 

On other doctrinal questions the com- 
mittees found plenty of room for disagree- 
ment. The report in fact did little or noth- 
ing to bridge the wide gulf separating 
High Churchmen, whose views approach 
those of Rome, and Low Churchmen, who 
would like to see the Reformation re- 
affirmed. It simply agreed there was much 


to be said on both sides—then proceeded | 


to speak vaguely for each. 








a 


The committeemen did not mention the 


explosive divorce question but did say that 
“marriage . . 
and anything short of this falls short of 
the purpose of God.” Miracles: God 
“could do” them if He would, but He 
probably wouldn’t want to. The Resurrec- 
tion: “However explained,” it remains a 
“concrete” fact. The future life: “We shall 
have means of recognizing each other.” 


Doctrine---- 


While the report provoked no con- 
troversy, it did produce comment. In 
America leaders of the closely allied Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church agreed that the 
Church of England was “a little behind 
the times” in accepting Darwinian prin- 
ciple. “The evolutionary theory,” added 
Bishop William T. Manning of New York, 
“has been accepted . . . in the Episcopal 
Church by theologians of all schools for 
the past 50 years.” 


. is a lifelong intimate union | 
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In Briton the Evangelical Church Asso- | 


ciation studied the report as a whole. Then 
its secretary, the Rev. E. C. Bowring, 
spoke: “The commission has incubated a 
report which is merely an addled ostrich 
egg, for they disclaim the idea of defining 
what doctrine is permissible . . . According 
to the commission . . . you can think what 
you like and still be Christian.” 
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Dean Israel Noe before he began his cosmic diet, and as he is now 








Dean Lives on the Cosmos, 


With Help of Bread and Wine 


The bums and the squirrels in Court 
Square slept, and across the street the 
staff of The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
had put the paper to bed. It was that 
quiet, sweet hour of morning when there 
was nothing left to do but loaf and talk. 

That spring the white ants were es- 
pecially bad. From every cranny of the 
old building, they had descended into the 
paste pots, the drinking water, the sand- 
wiches, and the dog-watch liquor. The 
men around the copy desk cursed the 
ants. 

“Turn to Christ, my friends. In the 
world of the spirit, there are no ants.” 

The Very Rev. Israel Harding Noe, 
dean of St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral, 
stood by the desk. His voice was rich in 
humor and friendliness; his stubby body 
and butterball face were eloquent of good 
food and pleasant living. In all, he was 
like Chaucer’s monk in the “Canterbury 
Tales”: 

. a prelate fine and fair indeed! 

He was not pale like sone tormented 

ghost. 

Ten years have passed. The dean no 
longer frequents Memphis newspaper 
offices; he and his life have changed. In 
1931, Mrs. Ellen C. Noe sued him for 
divorce, charging that in his approach 
toward a spiritual plane he had refused 
to live with her as a husband. When a 
judge denied her suit, she fainted in the 
courtroom, and someone dashed water 
from a silver loving cup into her face. As 
she revived, the dean leaned over her. 

“Go away, Israel, go away! You have 
done enough to me!” 

Until last December she and her daugh- 
ters—Margaret, 13, and Eugenia, 12— 
lived apart from him. Dec. 18, they re- 
turned to the deanery, and all Memphis 
knew why. Dean Noe was starving him- 
self. 

Some three years ago he evolved a 
theory that all energy derives from the 
cosmos; that the plant and animal foods 
eaten by ordinary men take their es- 
sence from cosmic rays; and that a man, 
by freeing himself from the demands of 
the body, might find his life energy at 
the same source. 

His friends noted that he refused meat 
at meals. Then the word went around 
that he was living on grapefruit and 
Grape Nuts; later, on grapefruit alone. 
Dec. 23, 1936, he began to subsist solely 
on orange juice. This Jan. 2, he abandoned 
juices and water, ate only a holy wafer 
and drank only the holy wine at com- 
munion service three times a week. 

Last week Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of The Memphis Press-Scimitar, decided 
the time had come to tell the city what 
had reduced the dean to a gaunt and 
living horror. The paper printed the story, 
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and Dean Noe said: “Nothing has been 


worked out and there is no story ... 


Man can, here and now, put on the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily, provided he 
is a willing instrument in the Father’s 
hands.” 

Some of his friends talked of forcing 
him into a hospital. His physician said: 
“T can’t see how he can last much longer.” 
The dean, down to half his normal 200 
pounds, went his way unperturbed. In the 
great well of St. Mary’s, he read the 
communion service prescribed for the 
week, from the twelfth chaper of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: 

“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service.” 





SCIENCE. 





Dr. von Frisch’s Fish 
Not Only Have Ears but Hear 
Better Than Men 


Can fish hear? Scientists know they 
have ears (under the roofs of their skulls) . 
But do they use their ears? Unlike dogs, 
they won’t howl when you sing or come 
when you whistle—unless they happen to 
be fish belonging to Prof. K. von Frisch of 
the University of Munich. 

In the issue of Nature, British scientific 
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weekly, that reached the United States 
last week, the German naturalist told how 
he had proved that fish do hear. Ordinar- 
ily, Dr. von Frisch reported, fish pay no 
attention to whistles or music because “the 
voice of a singer or the sound of a violin or 
whistle is not of the slightest biological sig- 
nificance to fish.” 

To give sound some meaning to fish, 
Professor von Frisch removed their eyes 
and whistled softly every time he fed 
them. His first successful subject was a 
sightless catfish. After about five to fif- 
teen simultaneous feedings and whistlings, 
it associated the sound with a meal, and 
the professor had only to whistle to lure it 
from the pipe in which it habitually rested. 

Similar tests were tried on minnows. 
That they were sensitive to sound was 
clear: the minnows soon reacted to a low 
whistle as much as 200 feet away. Then 
Professor von Frisch compared their hear- 
ing with that of human beings. He got a 
large tank and had one of his students 
dive in to take underwater hearing tests. 
“The experiment showed that our best 
fishes could hear as well as men in the 
aquarium, or even a little better . . .” 

With Teutonic determination the pro- 
fessor next set out to find whether fish 
could distinguish between different sounds. 
First he trained blind minnows to expect 
food at the sound of a tuning fork. Then 
he produced a tone an octave higher. The 
unsuspecting fish started snapping for food, 
but instead they received gentle blows with 
a glass rod. After a brief training period, a 
low note brought the minnows hopes of 
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Observatory: In 1933 the Smithsonian Institution built this solar ob- 
servatory on the snow-capped peak of 11,000-foot Mount Sina, Egypt 
(where Moses received the Ten Commandments). From the station’s 
study of the varying intensity of sunlight, one scientist has attempted to 
forecast weather conditions in the United States. 
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food; a high one made them dart away. 
That made Professor von Frisch decide: 
“It is very probable that there is a trye 
sense of hearing in fishes . . .” 

There remained the question of why 
fishes should want to hear. Professor yon 
Frisch also had an answer for that: “We 
know many species of sound-producing fish 
. .. Some years ago... our laboratory 
found out that minnows, too, are sound. 
producing fishes. If they are excited, a 
soft piping comes from the aquarium. The 
noise is very soft, but .. . we may be sure 
that it can be heard by the minnows . 
There may be much to discover in the fu- 
ture about the language of fishes.” 





SCIENCE WEEK 


Speech 


Sir Richard A. S. Paget, London lawyer, 
has spent his spare time making a “talk- 
ing” machine. Three mouthpieces serve as 
larynx, tongue, and palate, and a foot bel- 
lows supplies air. Last week Sir Richard 
pedaled the bellows, and radio listeners 
heard: “Hello, London, are you there?” 
and “Oh, Lila, I love you.” Paget—who is 
also an expert on sign languages—appar- 
ently reproduced speech to show how sim- 
ple it is, for he aired his pet theory: 
“Speech is only the natural result of the 
gestures of our mouths and the motions 
of our jaws ... All spoken languages are 
absurdly primitive and  unsystematic.” 
The mouth, he says, can make just 144 
gestures. But the arm can produce 700,000 
understandable signs. 





Largest Star 


In The Astrophysical Journal, Drs. Otto 
Struve, G. P. Kuiper, and B. Strémgren 
of the Yerkes Observatory, Chicago, calm- 
ly described the largest star ever found. 
Their article, sprinkled with bewildering 
equations and complicated diagrams, ap- 
parently puzzled newspaper men, for they 
reported the discovery of a star called Ep- 
silon Aurigae. This puzzled other astrono- 
mers, for Epsilon Aurigae had been report- 
ed several centuries ago. Dr. Struve, 
swamped by phone calls and telegrams, 
came to the rescue and put his paper into 
everyday English. 

The new star revolves around Epsilon 
Aurigae, about 18 billion million miles 
away. Because it gives off invisible infra- 
red rays, no one has seen it through tele- 
scopes or on photographic plates. But every 
27 years it eclipses Epsilon Aurigae. So, by 
studying the visible companion star’s or- 
bital irregularities, the Yerkes astronomers 
could compute the dimensions of the in- 
visible giant—the “I-star” of Epsilon Au- 
rigae. Its diameter is 3,000 times that of 
our sun and, said Dr. Struve, if it were 
plopped in the middle of our solar sys- 
tem, it would fill all the space out to 
Uranus—1.782.800,000 miles from the sun. 
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En Saca (Nordisk Films) : When it isn’t 
preoccupied with unraveling a convention- 
al love story, this Danish film—photo- 
graphed in Lapland, near the Arctic Ocean 
—offers fascinating glimpses of people and 
strange customs in the land of the mid- 
night sun. 


Man-Proor (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
Walter Pidgeon marries Rosalind Russell, 
who has money, instead of Myrna Loy, 
who has nothing but beauty. Myrna makes 
no attempt to hide either her shattered 
heart or her determination to win him back 
—and by the time she decides that honest 
Franchot Tone is the better man, love has 
come in for a pretty thorough conversa- 
tional going-over. Another undramatic in- 
stance of words speaking louder than ac- 
tions. 

I Mer My Love Acain (Walter Wan- 
ger): Sentimental story of a headstrong 
girl (Joan Bennett) who returns—sadder, 


Old love revisited: Fonda, Bennett 


wiser, and a widow—to a New England 
college town and to the childhood sweet- 
heart (Henry Fonda) she had jilted ten 
years before. The film is wordy and con- 
fised but Louise Platt, a newcomer, and 
an excellent cast, manage to imbue it with 
sincerity and occasional moments of dra- 
matic interest. 


Mannequin (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
A good cast and Frank Borzage’s imagi- 
native direction fail to impart a minimum 
of credibility to Katharine Brush’s story of 
a slum girl (Joan Crawford) whose happi- 
ness as the wife of a wealthy shipping oper- 
ator (Spencer Tracy) is considerably 
agitated by labor conditions and a black- 
mailing ex-husband (Alan Curtis). Chief 
virtue of the unconvincing tenement-to- 
penthouse fable is that it gives Joan Craw- 
ford her best recent role. 





THEATRE WEEK 








The Ides of March 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


In Yr Osepient Huspanp we had 
renewed evidence of the gulf that sepa- 
rates the theatre and Hollywood. Writ- 
ten by an illustrious movie scenario 
writer, staged by an illustrious movie 
director, acted by an illustrious movie 
actor, and produced with illustrious 
movie money, it got no nearer to the 
heart and soul and quality of the thea- 
tre than the greatest movie ever made 
gets to even the better grade second- 
rate drama. With the best of intentions, 
it still showed up the droll incompetence 
of Hollywood when Hollywood vain- 
gloriously tries to climb to a more ex- 
alted art form. And it proved conclu- 
sively that what is signal talent in 
moviedom is only pretty poor side-street 
talent when it comes to the theatre. 

The exhibit afforded a lovely cross 
section of the Hollywood mind. Desiring 
to show himself off on the stage, Mr. 
Fredric March obviously took stock of 
himself so: “Being a movie actor, I'll 
have to proceed with caution to protect 
myself. First, I must select a play with 
not the slightest suggestion of a movie 
smell. One dealing with celebrated fig- 
ures in the world of literature should be 
safe. It will impress the theatre public 
with the fact that I am no mere movie 
actor but a lover of literature, a student 
of literary history, and a mind above 
the Hollywood general. I must have a 
role removed from the matinée-idol 
category, something entirely different 
from the movie roles with which I have 
been identified. The drunken, quarrel- 
ing, lecherous, bounderish—but mental- 
ly brilliant—Richard Steele, that’s the 
ticket! They'll thus come to the theatre 
sympathetically prejudiced in my favor. 
They'll expect me to play an heroic 
combination of Errol Flynn, Gary 
Cooper, and the other beautiful boys, 
and will I fool °em! Thirdly, I'll have 
my wife play opposite me. That'll per- 
suade them of the high moral tone of 
Hollywood and will lend the proper note 
of respectability to things. And, fourth- 
ly, I'll steer clear of the Hollywood 
brand of publicity and hire a dignified 
theatrical press agent like Richard 
Maney to give the enterprise the right 
air. It'll be a wow!” 

So far, maybe so good. But then what 
happened? To write the play, our aspir- 
ing movie actor engaged one Jackson, 
whose previous dreams of dramatic art 





Mr. & Mrs. Fredric March 
late of ‘Yr Obedient Husband’ 


had been translated largely in terms of 
screen epics showing Napoleon falling 
for Greta Garbo and the good earth of 
China populated to a ponderable degree 
by Viennese cuties and New York East 
Side Jewish tragedians. To stage the 
play, our aspiring movie actor engaged 
one Cromwell, whose producing genius 
had long been consecrated to such 
spiritual exercises as shooting the legs 
of Marlene Dietrich, the ears of Clark 
Gable, the curls of Shirley Temple, and 
the heinie of Mae West. And to act the 
play, our aspiring movie actor cast for 
the leading role one Fredric March, 
himself, who for years had been relying 
upon Hollywood mechanical “mixers” 
to give his voice the proper modula- 
tions, upon carefully chalked stages to 
check and guard his physical move- 
ments, upon countless “retakes” to per- 
fect his scenes, and upon the movie 
public’s lack of knowledge of what con- 
stitutes real acting to give him histrion- 
ic status. 

The composite result was visible for 
a few days in the Broadhurst Theatre. 
It didn’t belong there, even for a few 
days. Its place was on Sid Grauman’s 
Hollywood screen, with ten thousand 
dazzling searchlights illuminating the 
heavens outside and with twenty thou- 
sand Hollywood art lovers tumbling all 
over themselves to get the great Mr. 
March’s autograph. 
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Wide World 


Headsails of an 1870 ship 


Acme 


Valued at $10,000 





Wide World 


H.M.S. Duke of Marlborough 


Museum Fleet: Like many less 
wealthy landlubbers, the late Col. 
H. Huddleston Rogers, Standard 
Oil heir, liked to whittle ship mod- 
els. He also collected them. Last 
week his estate turned over his col- 
lection—finest in America—to the 
United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Among the 107 models 
were some used instead of blue- 
prints by the British Admiralty to 
build its seventeenth-century war- 
ships. The collection, valued at 
$300,000, will be put on public ex- 
hibition. 





Wide World 


American merchantmen, 1875 
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Werner Janssen Takes 
the Baltimore Baton Reserved 
for Americans Only 


When Ernest Schelling’s illness forced 
him into an_ extended absence last 
autumn, the Baltimore Symphony (Oj. 
chestra determined to find another Ameri- 
can to take his place as conductor. Werner 
Janssen, 37-year-old New Yorker who 
had once played in a jazz band, got the 
post which Schelling’s conducting had 
made important. 

At his debut last week, Janssen did.not 
disappoint the Baltimore taxpayers who 
had put store by him. He led the orchestra 
through a performance of Beethoven and 
Sibelius to a triumph in which the audience 
forced him to take five bows. 


Leadership 

The Baltimore orchestra, organized in 
1916, was subsidized by the city from 
the start. Each year the taxpayers make 
up the difference between the cost of the 
concert course and the box-office receipts 
at the Lyric—square, dingy auditorium 
where the orchestra holds forth from 
January to March. (It only takes about 
$31,000 balance to break even.) 

Because it is the only city in America 
that maintains a symphony orchestra with 
municipal funds, Baltimore has its own 
notions on musical policy. One is that its 
conductors shall be American. Schelling is 
American-born, and George Siemonn and 
Gustav Strube, who preceded him, were 
naturalized. (Europeans lead most of 
America’s important orchestras.) 

Son of the Broadway restaurateur, 
whose slogan, “Janssen Wants to See 
You,” is a byword, the new Baltimore 
conductor had to go to Europe before his 
real talent was recognized. In _ 1929 
Janssen was fired from the podium of the 
Roxy Theatre in New York. He had 
worked his way up from smaller Broad- 
way jobs to the conductor’s desk of the 
biggest city’s biggest movie house. 

A job with NBC gave him time to 
write music, and the following year, hav- 
ing won a Prix de Rome scholarship, he 
crossed the Atlantic. His talents brought 
him almost immediate recognition—even 
a chance to Jead the Royal Symphony 
Orchestra in Rome. After that, he con- 
ducted one European orchestra after an- 
other, including an all-Sibelius program in 
the presence of the Finnish composer. Sibe- 
lius was visibly moved and said: “Tonight 
Finland has for the first time discovered 
my music—For the first time I am hear- 
ing my music exactly as I conceived it.” 

In 1934 a cable asking him to conduct 
the New York Philharmonic brought him 
back to the Great White Way which had 
cradled him. In Carnegie Hall, a few 
blocks from his father’s hostelry, Janssen 
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Janssen shows how it’s done 


at 33 became the first native to conduct 
his city’s orchestra. (He divided the fol- 
lowing three years as a visiting conductor 
between American and European audi- 
toriums.) 

Now at last he has an orchestra on his 
own. Between intermissions last week he 
chatted excitedly with Mrs. Janssen: Ann 
Harding, the actress who has given up 
work for the winter to look after her 
lucky husband. 


RADIO 





NBC Gives the Old-Time 
Brass Band a Chance to Come 
Back to Prewar Glory 


An old-time band concert provided com- 
petition last week for the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s Sunday afternoon broadcast 
(Columbia Network, 3 p.m. E.S.T.). The 
Armco band—formerly the employes’ band 
of the American Rolling Mill Co. of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio—struck up on one of NBC's 
choicest spots (Blue Network, 3:30 
ES.T.). Its warm reception encouraged 
oompah fans to hope the military band, 
heretofore neglected by radio, would once 
again become popular. 


March Kings 

During the Civil War, Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore, Irish-American bandmaster of 
New York’s 22nd Regiment, wrote “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home Again” 
and became America’s first march king. 
After the war he organized a 100-piece 
band and toured the country. In 1892 
John Philip Sousa, leader of the Marine 
Band attached to the White House, quit 
his post and developed into America’s 
greatest march king. Others followed: 
Arthur Pryor, Frederick Innes, Pat Con- 
way, Bohumin Kryl, Giuseppe Creatore, 
Edwin Franko Goldman. 

Bands of and by the people started with 


Charles G. Conn of Elkhart, Ind. He was 


the first American to turn out popular- 
priced horns. He and others who copied 
him helped their musical employes buy 
instruments—and more than a thousand 
industrial bands were able to play “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight” 
when the United States declared war on 
Spain. 


Students 

By 1912 nearly every town in America 
had a municipal band. Victor and Colum- 
bia were selling more than 1,000,000 march 
records a year. March kings were as fer- 
vidly followed as today’s Kings of Jazz. 
But the band went out with the World 
War, the amusement park, and the Sonora. 
America’s eighteen brass factories, hard 
put to sell the tubas, baritones, snap 
drums, euphoniums, Sousaphones, and slid- 
ing trombones they had been turning out 
in plenty, turned to the public schools. 
And the school band movement started. 
Joliet, Ill., had the first recognized high- 
school band. Others copied it. 

In the depression industrial bands dis- 
appeared, with the exception of two of the 
best—the Carborundum Co.’s, at Niagara 
Falls, and the Armco. These, with the 
Army, Navy and Marine service bands 
and Edwin Franko Goldman’s summer 
band, have been heard on the air for some 
time but have been indifferently promoted. 

This month the Armco band has been 
moved into NBC’s coveted Sunday after- 
noon spot. And crack musicians from 
America’s 15,000 school bands are soloists. 
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Virginia Renaissance: Gari Melchers, whose 
paintings of native characters endeared him to the peo- 
ple of Virginia, led a movement for a state museum be- 
fore his death in 1932. Four years later the Virginia Mu- 





seum of Fine Arts opened in Richmond. This week the 
museum honored Melchers’ leadership with an exhibi- 
tion of his works. Among them were his ‘Tonsorial Par- 
lor’ (left) and his last painting ‘The Lace Cap’ (right). 
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Iceboat Builder Invents 
New Craft With Four Runners 
(and Wheels for Snow) 


Since its discovery centuries ago* the 
iceboat has been man’s fastest nonmechan- 
ical means of travel. Under favorable wind 
and ice conditions it is capable of speeds 
greater than 120 miles per hour. 

Years of experience and scientific re- 
search have developed it to a high point 
of efficiency. Yet each winter enthusiastic 
sportsmen try out new ideas on ice. 

Saturday Walter Winding of Milwaukee 
plans to demonstrate iceboating’s latest 
development. The contractor-sportsman 
has promised to whiz over on Lake Win- 
nebago, near Oshkosh, in a craft with four 
runners. 


Design 

At some time in the dim past, the orig- 
inal crude log-built two-runner boats 
were replaced by three-runners. The third 
blade acted as a rudder and increased 
stability. 

This type remained in vogue until 1932, 
when Starke Meyer—Milwaukee tugboat 
operator, one of four iceboating brothers, 
and a sport rival of Winding—built a 
front-steering ice yacht, Paula III. The de- 
sign eliminated spinning by moving the 
weight forward, nearer the rudder runner. 
But Meyer didn’t eliminate the hazard of 
capsizing. (In a race the following year a 
squall flipped over Paula IIT on top of her 





*Relics in the Nordic Museum, Stockholm, 
indicate that skiing and iceboating, or their 
prehistoric equivalents, existed in Northern 
Europe 4,000 years ago. 


Newsweek from Fanta 


Walter Winding 


builder, who spent four weeks in the hospi- 
tal recovering.) 

Winding profited by his friend’s mis- 
fortune. Adding a fourth runner, he con- 
nected it and the other three to the steer- 
ing system; because of equal weight dis- 
tribution, his boat should not capsize. 


Designer 


Winding, now 55, has followed iceboat- 
ing since boyhood. Forty-two years ago he 
built his first craft by fastening skates to 
a nondescript wooden con‘raption with 
sails. Since then he’s built a dozen or more. 

Being a highway contractor is an ad- 
vantage to Winding and his hobby. Few 
roads are built in winter. So Winding 
spends most of his time sailing and build- 


Newsweek from Fanta 


Eva III (née Paula IIT) and Winding’s four-runner 





— 


ing boats in a little shack adjoining ji, 
office. 
He designed his four-runner last fall with 


the advice of Arnold Meyer, 60-year.ojj | 
brother of Starke Meyer. Blueprints con. | 


plete, he bought two Ford front axles jn g 
junk yard for $5 and attached them to ay 
1814-foot framework. 

Ordinarily, when the veteran ice sailor 
goes out for a spin, he stuffs his 6-foot. 
215-pound body in a Mackinaw—the one 
his son wore at college—jams on a sealskiy 
‘ap and dons felt-lined galoshes. 


Last year he didn’t need this costume. | 
He appeared on Lake Pewaukee, 20 miles | 


outside of Milwaukee, with the “limousine 
of iceboats.” Its completely enclosed cabin 
resembled a covered airplane cockpit. His 
friends laughed. But in a gale, when other 
boats were lashed down, Winding traveled 
5 miles across the lake with the cabin as 
his only sail. 

Winding looks forward to a small tri- 
umph again this year. When too much 
snow falls, he will remove the runners and 


fix automobile wheels and tires on the axles, | 


Peers 
NOTES 

© No longer will amateur tennis players 
support themselves on expense accounts. 
In Miami last week the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association ordered that 
tournament costs of each player must be 
itemized and barred “lump-sum and 
round-figure” expense payments to ama- 
teurs. 


€ In New York City Francis J. Ryan, 
husky Columbia University junior, tossed 
the 12-pound shot to a new indoor world’s 


SPORT 


~ 


record of 60 feet 7°% inches—I1 foot 4% 
inches farther than the six-year-old mark 
of Leo Sexton, 1932 Olympic champion. 








Wide Wo 
A stern-steering three-runner 
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€ For the third straight year Pitcher Carl 
Hubbell signed the first New York Giant 
contract. The southpaw, who last season 
led National league hurlers with 22 vie- 
tories and 8 defeats, received a $2,000 
raise. 

© At Montreal, United States curlers won 
the 54-year-old Gordon international medal 
for the thirteenth time by defeating Cana- 
dian teams 228 to 145. 


€In Madison Square Garden, Henry 
Armstrong, California’s world  feather- 
weight champion, knocked out Enrico 


Venturi, lightweight. The Italian claimed 
a foul. But the New York Athletic Com- 
mission—whose rules ignore low blows— 
impounded Venturi’s purse ($6,150) to in- 
vestigate a charge he was faking. 


© To settle the question of difference be- 
tween the baseballs newly adopted by the 
two major leagues, Clark Griffith, presi- 
dent of the Washington Senators, turned 
to the government. He asked the Bureau 
of Standards to test their relative speeds 
mechanically. 


© At Adelaide, Australia, ambidextrous 
Jack Bromwich trounced Donald Budge, 
Wimbledon and United States singles 
champion, 6-8, 6-1, 6-3. It was Budge’s 
fourth defeat since November. 


{Setting a new course record of 67—5 
under par—Sammy Snead of White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., won the $3,000 
Bing Crosby golf tournament at Delmar, 
Calif., for the second straight year. His 
139. 


36-hole score: 
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The ‘Japanese Mussolini’: 
Student of Far 
Menace in Minami 


“ast Perceives 


In Japan carpenters start building a 
house from the roof down; horses are 
mounted from the right and put into 
their stalls backward; dinners, served on 
the floor, begin with dessert; books start 
on the last page; boats are pulled ashore 
stern first; the dead are buried sitting up. 

Japan undersells the world by using the 
most modern commercial and manufactur- 
ing methods; at the same time the ma- 
jority of her inhabitants live in a primitive 
state of feudalism. In Japan Deries THE 
Worp. James A. B. Scherer develops the 
thesis that the nation is trying to live in 
past and present at the same time. The 
ruling hierarehy—which includes the four 
families who own half the wealth and 
whose big interest is munitions—is using 
“the hoary fetish of Emperor-worship to 
implement a twentieth-century world 
power.” 

The result of this contradiction, says the 
author, is Fascism. Last vear the common 


people repudiated the big interests at the 
polls. The ruling clique, fearing the trend 
toward more and more democracy, became 
desperate. “The Fascists then took the bit 
in their teeth ... and ran away with the 
war machine to China.” 

Fascism, in the sense of military dic- 
tatorship, is nothing new to the Japanese; 
only they used to call it “Camp Govern- 


ment.” The man at the head was the 


Shogun, who had the army; he stood in 
relation to the Emperor much as the Duce 
does to King Victor Emmanuel. (Except 
that the Shoguns were hereditary—con- 
stituted a parallel dynasty.) Overthrown 





Wide World 
On Japan: James A. B. Scherer 
in 1868, after 650 years of power, “camp 
government” has now returned, Scherer 
thinks. And he names the Shogun—Gen. 
Jiro Minami, Governor General of Korea. 

Minami is a big, bluff cavalryman who 
stays away from the seat of civil govern- 
ment and rules by long-distance telephone 
from the Asiatic mainland. He avoids pub- 
licity and uses the Premier, Prince Konoe, 
as his “messenger boy” and go-between 
with the Emperor. 

This “concealed Mussolini” made _ his 
first bid for control of the government in 
1931 when he appealed to the army for 
action in Manchuria. The result was the 
puppet state of Manchukuo. Since then 
Minami has worked in close cooperation 
with the monopolist families—Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda. This 
alliance, according to Scherer, is respon- 
sible for the “undeclared war” in China. 

To the excuve of Japanese apologists for 
the war the country needs more ter- 
ritory as a vent for her population, Scherer 
says: * Flapdoodle!” He claims Japan has 
enough virgin soil for a century’s exploita- 
tion. “The militarists are simply greedy 
for more power, the big families for more 
wealth.” 


© Opinion: James A. B. Scherer (an edu- 
cator who once headed the California In- 
stitute of Technology) has lived in Japan 
on and off for 45 years. He has known 
many of its great men and has written 
at great length on the country. One of his 
books is required reading in Japanese 
high schools. “Japan Defies the World” 
is written mainly from a liberal Japanese 
viewpoint. 

Last July the Japanese consul in Los 
Angeles decorated Scherer in the name of 
the Emperor with the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure for “valuable service in the cause 
of international friendship.” Scherer told 
the consul that he would tell the truth in 
his forthcoming book. He says: 

“Victory is the worst thing that could 
befall the Japanese people today, for it 
would not only confirm the tyranny of the 
totalitarian state, but might eventually 
mean its destruction by a menaced world.” 
(JAPAN Deries THE Wor.p. 272 pages, 
68000 words. Appendix, index. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50.) 
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Why Reporters Go Nuts: 


a Clinical Account of Trade’s 


Occupational Pitfalls 


The feature writer, like other profes- 
sionals, is subject to occupational disease. 
It may take the form of drink, dyspepsia, 
or cynicism; or he may simply go batty. 

“When a city editor catches you looking 
cross-eyed at your notes and wishing black 
plagues on the head of the inarticulate lulu 
you have just interviewed he is sometimes 
nice enough to put you on the street .. . 
or on rewrite, or maybe a big story breaks 
and saves your sanity.” So says Joseph 
Mitchell, feature man for The New York 
World-Telegram, in his confessions, My 
Ears Are Bent. 

The Hauptmann trial came just in time, 
Mitchell says. To the layman, the circus at 
Flemington may not seem a very effective 
reason-restorer; to Mitchell it was like a 
school picnic to the freak shows that were 
his daily assignments. 

Take a sample day: Sent out in the 
morning to interview an Italian bricklayer 
who w> supposed to look like the Duke 
of Wicaser; found him but he wouldn't 
talk out of fear that the Duke might sue 
him. Came back to the office and wrote the 
story. Sent to see a lady prizefighter who 
also a Countess and put the 
gloves on to show her skill and nearly 
knocked the reporter cold, shouting the 
while: “I’m a ball of fire!” Returned to 
office and was promptly dispatched to hunt 
up a man who was selling racing cock- 
roaches to the Park Avenue set at 75 cents 
a pair. Found him in a delicatessen where 
he was buying sandwiches for two strip- 
tease girls. The merchant confessed to 
other activities—he headed a service called 
“Ballyhoo Associates” which specialized 


was who 
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in renting monkeys to lonely people. 
Tt; . ” ‘ ‘66%, ° 
BOOK WEEK Sometimes, says the author, it Is nec. 
essary for me to go into a psychopathic 
ward on a story and I never notice the dif. 
. ference.” 
The Words of the Prophet Mitchell’s book is full of such wondroys 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS ; items aus the voodoo doctors in Harlem 
; ) who drink bat’s blood in up-to-date apart. 
) ments and boil sacrified cats on modern 
I doubt if any book to be pub- may be recognized by the horror gas ranges. It is also full of quick and 
lished in 1938 will be more important aroused by a certain word which is so ¢ searching observations on big-city life from 
than Stuart Chase’s Tue Tyranny or familiar that everyone, including all the point of view of the man on the story 
Worps (Harcourt, Brace: $2.50). In it, the people who couldn’t possibly know —burlesque, society, slums, drunks, poli. 
Mr. Chase, who is himself fairly free — it, will know it without my repeating it. tics. (My Ears Are Bent. 284 pages, 54, 
from any super- In example of 000 words. Photographs. Sheridan House, 
stitious love of the foggy usage of New York. $2.59.) 
words as objects words, Mr. Chase { 
sacred in them- quotes the verbi- OTHER NEW BOOKS 
selves, discusses age of such philo- Y ] 
the cramp in all sophical bull Tue Witp Goose Cuase. By Rex War- 
thinking caused by fiddles as Adam ner. 454 pages, 164,000 words. Knopf, New 
the loose employ- Smith, Ortega, York. $2.75. Allegorical first novel by a 
ment of words and Walter Lipp- young English poet who strives so des- 
phrases which mann, Waldo perately for a weird originality that the 
mean a hundred Frank, Herbert reader can hear him pant with the effort. 
different and con- Spencer, President 
fused things to a Hutchins, and Beronp Horizons. By Lincoln Ells- 
hundred different Franklin D. worth. 363 pages, 133000 words. Appen- 
auditors; expres- Roosevelt, and dizes, photographs. Doubleday, Doran, 
sions like Fascism. afterward indi- New York. 83.50. The exciting autobiog- 
capitalism, — con- cates what—if raphy of one of the last great explorers. 
structive, creative, anything—the 
the equality of the handsome _lan- . 
sexes, efficiency, guage really EDUCATION 
idealism, a strong means. It is di- 
race of men, li- verting that the ‘How You Write Depends 
quidity of capital, Stuart Chase, semantist first writer whom ° :. : 7 
Marxian, atheist, he thus translates on What You Know’—Harvard 
international banker, radical, national and trounces is the author of “A New Offers Help 
honor, liberty, democracy. (The last Deal”—Mr. Stuart Chase. ‘ I 
is my own favorite unword.) It is so good-tempered a book that In 1903 Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
He complains not merely that spell- I was afraid it would not stir up lumbia and Charles Eliot of Harvard pon- 
binders shake such verbal rattles as enough fury to be recommended by dered an anonymous donor’s offer to en- 
substitutes for thoughts, but that once the enemies it makes. I was wrong. Al- dow a school of journalism. President Eliot 
a word gets going, and takes on a_ ready I have heard it denounced by a was cool to the idea; President Butler 
spurious zombie life of its own, people | “philosopher,” an “economist,” a “pub- snapped it up. As a result, when Joseph 
regulate their own conduct, and try to _ licist,” and a bookseller as shallow and Pulitzer died in 1911, Columbia got a $2. 
regulate the conduct of others, by some unfair, so it is certain to have a 000,000 journalism endowment; Harvard, 
cloudy principle they find in the word, — triumph. alma mater of Pulitzer’s sons and grand- 
and a whole system of phony un- In all the book I found only one sons, got nothing. 
thought is thus set up and sanctified. mess of words of the very sort that Last week another Harvard president 
Wars have been fought for a ghost makes Mr. Chase hold his nose: “If upheld the no-school-of-journalism policy. 
called “national honor,” and men gone’ you denounce him . . . apart from his James B. Conant announced that more 
mad in quest of the mirage of “right- space-time characteristics, you perform than $1,000,000 bequeathed Harvard “to 
eousness.” a monstrous act.” After that, a drink promote ... standards . . . of journalism” 
Mr. Chase takes up the philosophers, would, aside from its space-time char- would be spent, not for a school, but on 
with their Oversouls and Magic Num- acteristics, taste pretty good. fellowships for twelve to fifteen newspaper 
bers and Intuitions, the logicians, the For one minor bit of tactics, Mr. men.* 
classic economists, the nine and ninety Chase deserves the plagiaristic grati- Harvard will not even offer its fellows 
brands of socialists, the lawyers, the tude of all book reviewers. Says he: journalism courses. Instead, President 
politicians, the big-blond-beast-boost- “If it be objected that the citations Conant suggested, “a man interested in 
ers, and reveals how much of their are torn from their contexts, I admit becoming an expert writer on finance . . . 
pontification is merely a repetition of it. But you ought to see the contexts.” might choose a year’s work in economics; 
magic phrases. And, as a_ teacher All clever persons will get in early another with the prospect of a career as 
should, he shows the way beyond him- on the controversy “The Tyranny of foreign correspondent might wish to study 
self, in an enumeration of the masters Words” will arouse. And if in this col- history; or an editorial writer might de- 
of “semantics’—the science of the umn I shall offend against it, do not sire to take advanced courses in several 
meaning, and gradual change of mean- too shrewishly stuartchastize me, for fields.” 
ing, of words. I admit that in semantics, I am a sub- A prospective fellow’s age, education, 
‘ How powerful is a “blab” in itself freshman. 
*Forecast in Periscope, Dec. 6, 1937. 
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Acme 
Against news classes: 
President Conant 


end previous achievements are unim- 
rortant. But the applicant must have 
‘ree years’ newspaper experience, leave 
« absence from his job, and must submit 
« 1,000-word essay on his proposed plan of 
study. Six fellows will be chosen on a geo- 
vraphical basis; seven or eight more, on 
merit, regardless of where they work. Each 
will receive eight months’ stipend equal to 
his regular salary. The fellows will be 
chosen by a six-man committee that in- 
cludes Walter Lippmann, political colum- 
nist; Ellery Sedgwick, Atlantic Monthly 
editor; and John Stewart Bryan, publisher. 


Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 


Legacy 

Both Columbia’s Pulitzer School of 
Journalism and Harvard’s new fellowships 
are endowed with money made by self- 
educated publishers. Lucius William 
(Lute) Nieman began his career at 13 as 
a printer’s devil, at 24 obtained control of 
The Milwaukee Journal (“the chamber- 
maid’s delight”), and when he died at 77 
in 1935 had made it Wisconsin’s leadin 
daily. 

He left his millions to his widow, who 
died in 1936, in turn leaving the bulk of 
the estate to Harvard. Relatives tried to 
break the will, alleging she was insane (as 
proof, they charged that, after she had 
read Al Smith’s biography, “Up From the 
City Streets,” she had declared Smith was 
a Harvard man). 

But Wisconsin’s Supreme Court in 1936 
upheld Mrs. Nieman’s will. So the state 
reaped the largest inheritance taxes in its 
history (about $2,000,000), and Harvard, 
completely surprised by its bequest, spent 
« vear and a half on planning the fellow- 
ships. 
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House Subcommittee Offers 
a Program for Tax Revision 


New Income and Profits 
Levies Called a ‘Substantial 
Stimulation to Business’ 


Last Thursday Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau declared that because of the 
recession “it is most important” that the 
present tax basis be maintained. The fol- 
lowing day the House Ways and Means 
tax revision subcommittee released its long- 
awaited report. In broad terms it sup- 
ported the Secretary’s position. 

Tacitly recognizing that the Treasury 
cannot afford to lose one dollar of potential 
revenue, the report suggested modifications 
calculated to leave net receipts about the 
same—but which tend to shift the burden 
to larger corporations and wealthier indi- 
viduals. 

The 40,000-word document revealed that 


most of the subcommittee’s members think 
“the principle of the undistributed-profits 
tax is sound and should be retained.” Fur- 
ther, “the underlying business situation 
and the related speculative temper of the 
time [rather than the capital gains and 
tax] are primarily responsible for 
stock-market and real-estate 
collapses.” 

On the other side are the views of Allen 
T. Treadway of Massachusetts, leader of 
the subcommittee’s Republican minority. 
Treadway chided the administration for 
being “so obsessed by the determination to 


loss 
booms and 


admit no error” as shown by its unwilling- 
ness to repeal these unpopular levies. 


Program 

Referring to the widespread criticism of 
the undistributed-profits tax, Subcommit- 
tee Chairman Fred M. Vinson of Kentucky 
stated that “there has been much exag- 
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Dedication: A worldwide broad- 
cast by Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Mrs. August Belmont, 
Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp., was scheduled this week to 


and 





Newsphotos 


open 1.B.M.’s new World Headquarters Building in New York. On the 
program also was a demonstration of the company’s new radiotypewriter. 
Words typed on it fly through the air on ultra-short wave lengths actuat- 
ing the keys of a similar machine miles away which reproduces the message. 
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geration as to the hardships in the great | © He: 
majority of cases.” ; Hous 
The new plan outlined by the committee ing | 
would exempt corporations with net in. | comm 
come not over $25,000 and substitute for § gant 
the former 8 to 15 per cent tax on regular ; passe 
income a scale of 1244 per cent on the first week 
$5,000, 14 per cent on the next $15,000, ers i 
and 16 per cent on the last $5,000. ) ready 
Corporations with a net of more than | Yar. 


$25,000—only 10 per cent of those filing 
returns but recipients of 90 per cent of in- 
come reported—would be taxed et a flat 
rate of 20 per cent, with a reduction of 
four-tenths of | per cent for each 10 per 
cent of net income paid in dividends. Thus 











complete disbursement of earnings would an 

cut the tax to 16 per cent. Complicated 
“transition rates” would protect corpora- Sti 
He's president of a Chicago firm. From his office he's ome cmemeng, enon ae eng - aber Dubi 
against the jump from the “small busi- Ladic 
holding a telephone conference with the Cincinnati plant ness” 16 per cent rate to the “big business” mem 
superintendent (page 39) and the St. Louis warehouse 20 per cent rate. to e 
manager (page 42) by Beli System SEE PAGES 39,42 Closely held corporations would be se- with 
CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE. a h seggioan Rp nig wget — Lew 
mended a special section be included in mast 
Each of the three men can hear and be the law to lie them. (Specifically, cor- both 
heard. They're clearing up in minutes a | porations netting about $50,000 or over, and 
matter that might have dragged on for | that distribute less than 60 per cent of fusio 
days and cost a lot of dollars. Easy. Try it. their net in dividends; controlled by one ment 
family or by ten or less individuals.) Such W 
| corporations would pay a 20 per cent tax the 
on undistributed income in addition to the soun 

regular 20 per cent. 

| In order to eliminate “the inducement Sou 


to concentration of [capital] transactions | yy 








at certain intervals, with its accompanying add 
accentuation of the rises or declines in plait 
values” the committee recommends a new 
table gradually scaling down the percent- hoes 
age of capital gains or loss to be taken into as ft 
account. Assets held not more than thir- ing 
teen months must be figured at 100. per resp 
' Yi = cent; from that point, month by month, on t 
= | the percentages decrease to a minimum of i the 
° o | 40 per cent for assets held over 60 months. | jag 
El Pasos First Law | Liberalizations in the capital gains and prin 
| 


loss taxes ~ith respect to individuals are 
recommended with the idea of 
added mobility to the capital market” and 

to “minimize the tax risk of investment in 

new enterprises.” Gains on the sale of as- 

sets held more than one year may be han- | 
dled in two ways. The taxpayer may add 
them to his other income and pay the 
normal tax and surtaxes on the profit, or 
he may segregate capital gains from other | 
income and pay a flat tax of 40 per cent. 


Is Golden Sunshine’ 
All Winter Long / 


@ You'll marvel at what glorious winter 
sunshine does for drooping spirits—it 
makes a new person out of you; gives 
you a chance to golf, ride, see sights; 
gives you outdoor rest and relaxation; 
adds to your pleasure in visiting Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park, White Sands 
National Monument, the Rio Grande, 
Old Mexico. Why not come now to El 
Paso while winter still holds sway? 


EfPOAO [Es 


COUNTY,TEXAS ~ 
Average Daytime Temperature for Jan. 57.6’ 


“2.8 
serane 
giving 





SMP 


On the balmy shores of the blue Pacific 
and beneath a modern skyline, which is 
San Diego.. . there lingers an impelling 
tracery of historic charm. 


ae 


Here is the first old Mission, the first 
Presidio, Cabriilo’s Landing Place and in- 
numerable remanents of a glorious past which 
still herald the story that San Diego is 
where California began. Here,too,a summer 
sun beckons the whole winter through... 
in the Southern California of your dreams. 


© Other of the 63 recommendations include A 







+ slop-overs OF the repeal as of June 30 of certain “nui- 
Santa Fe, So 


Continental & 






Water rate 
Rock Island. 
Pac. T& P. 
Amer. Aislines. Al- 


| sance” excise taxes, simplification of the 
estate and gift taxes by combining the 
1926 and 1932 levies, lowering of the indi- 
vidual gift exemption from $5,000 to 
$3,000, and limiting deductions for charity 
to the year in which the donation is actual- 
ly paid. Another important recommenda- 






FREE BOOKLET 
Address .. Room 1621 
San Diego-California Club 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 13, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 











Name —__— Include SAN DIEGO tion is that the Commissioner of Internal 
Address Se seer ies ot Revenue be given discretionary authority 
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SUNSHINE PLAYGROUNDsORTHE BORDER to make declaratory rulings. 
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€ Hearings on the report began Saturday. 
House leaders think a tax bill incorporat- 
ing these recommendations—which — the 
committee feels would give “very sub- 
antial stimulation to business”—will be 
passed and sent to the Senate by the first 
week in February. Administration support- 


> ers in both houses expect the bill to be 


aie 








ae 


: ready for the President’s signature by 


Mar. 15. 





- o- 


Labor: Sound 


and Substance 


Still they fight about peace. David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers and a charter 
member of the C.1.0., tells John L. Lewis 
to come down to earth and make truce 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
Lewis tells Dubinsky to make a choice of 
masters and serve one or the other. In 
both camps, men give each other the lie 
and give the public a confounded con- 
fusion of statement and counterstate- 
ment. 

What does it mean? The way to get at 
the answer is to distinguish between the 
sound and the substance. 


Sound 

In New York early last week, Dubinsky 
addressed his union’s local executives, ex- 
plaining his and the I.L.G.W.’s_ position 
in the recently ended peace negotiations. 
According to him, such C.1.0. spokesmen 
as Lewis and Philip Murray weren't tell- 
ing the whole truth when they placed 
responsibility for the discussions’ collapse 
on the A.F. of L. (Newsweek, Jan. 17); 
the Federation had accepted a workable 
hasis of compromise, preserving the C.1.0. 
principles of industrial unionism, and the 





Acme 


Tobin, teamsters’ head driver 





Acme 


Dubinsky will stay in the C.1.0. 


C.1.0. had arbitrarily rejected it. With- 
out naming John L. Lewis, the 1.L.G.W. 
president left no doubt as to whom he 
blamed. 

“The labor movement is not the prop- 
erty of any individual or group. No one 
has a mortgage om the labor movement.” 

Lewis came to town a few days later, 
and reporters asked what he thought of 
Dubinsky’s speech. 

“Nothing in particular,” Lewis answered, 
“except that Mr. Dubinsky, whom I es- 
teem highly, seems to be giving an im- 
pression of Eliza crossing the ice and look- 
ing backward like Lot’s wife. I think he 
ought to finally decide whether he is 
flesh or fowl or good red herring.” 

Dubinsky took awhile to ponder these 
allusions to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and the 
Bible. Then he issued a formal reply: 

“May I suggest to Mr. Lewis, who is 
the acknowledged leader of the progres- 
sive labor forces, not to attempt to dis- 
pose of such vital matters in the flippant 
manner he does? Mr. Lewis’ reaction to 
our steady and consistent demand for 
peace is that this is ‘looking backward.’ 
I decidedly disagree with him . . 

“Eliza crossing the ice may not have 
had a very pleasant journey but, as I re- 
call, she had to make that trip getting 
away from a none too kind overseer.’ 

Having labeled Lewis a Simon Legree, 
Dubinsky momentarily left the fray to 
others. Charles P. Howard, secretary of 
the C.1.0. and president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, announced 
the I.T.U. would retain its anomalous 
status as an A.F. of L. affiliate while en- 
dorsing his personal connection with the 


C.1.0. An _ old-time Federation leader, 


Daniel J. Tobin of the Teamsters Union 
declared through his organization’s month- 
ly organ that the Lewis-Murray version 
of the peace talks’ collapse was the true 
one—that the never had 
agreed on a basis for settlement and that 
the C.1.0. could not have accepted the 


negotiators 


A.F. of L. terms without hamstringing 
itself. 
Substance---- 


It would be easy to gather that Lewis 
and Dubinsky have suddenly come to a 
parting; that the C.1.0. is about to lose 
one of its richest and most powerful 
affiliates by I.L.G.W. secession. But this 
conclusion would be wrong. 

The two co-founders have been at odds 
on the peace issue since the C.1.0. was 
launched in 1935. As Dubinsky pointed 
out in his New York address, he has never 
believed that a new organization, separate 
from the A.F. of L., was necessary to pro- 


mote industrial unionism. With Lewis 
insistent on an immediate offensive and 
the Federation determined to oust the 


original C.1.O. unions, Dubinsky and _ the 
LL.G.W. have gone along with the C.1.0. 
rather than endanger their common ob- 
jectives. 

On his part, the C.1.O. chairman has 
expected lovalty 
qualified even by principled dissent. From 
Dubinsky, he qualified 
loyalty: he has made free vse of that sup- 
port and of LL.G.W. funds (between 
$300,000 and $400,000) . In short, with the 
harness Dubinsky 
pulled together. But they have never got 
along together in the stable. Despite all 
the angry words, every authentic indica- 
tion is that they will continue in the same 


and demanded a un- 


has received a 


on, Lewis and have 


relation. 

Dubinsky himself disposed of reports 
that the IL.L.G.W. would desert the C.1.0.: 
“Although are in 
several fundamental points of policy and 


we disagreement on 


strategy, we will not withdraw .. . Peace 
will have to be established in the very 


near future, and we want to make our 
contribution.” 

So much for the intentions of Dubinsky, 
Lewis, and the rest of the verbal 
batants. What the actual results will be, 
no one knows. Intending to clarify or- 
ganized labor’s approach to its problems, 
Dubinsky says the C.1.0. has a member- 
ship of no more than 2,500,000 instead of 
+.000,000—and_ saying that, 


minimize 


com. 


the claimed 
he comforts those who 
the C.1.0.’s_ strength. 
Anxiety the possible effects of 
these family feuds accounts partly for the 
efforts of Lewis and his spokesmen to off- 
set the impression that the C.1.0. delib- 
erately scuttled the peace talks. If that 
belief took root among the war-weary fol- 
lowers, serious rebellion might very easily 


would 


over 


develop. 
The number and variety of rumors 
floating from labor’s inner circles attest 
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planned attempts to create division or to 
intensify existing dissensions. A fair ex- 
ample is the story, spreading like fire in 
dry grass, that Lewis faces a formidable 
revolt at the United Mine Workers con- 
vention opening Jan. 25 in Washington. 

Behind this report is the fact that a 
minority faction in Lewis’ parent union 
resents the huge loans and donations 
made to the C.1.O. from the U.M.W. 
treasury and wants some assurance that 
the money will be repaid. 

Last week a responsible A.F. of L. 
leader said this was a determining ele- 
ment in Lewis’ decision to halt the peace 
negotiations; that if the C.I.O. were dis- 
solved by immediate reunion with the 
A.F. of L., Lewis could no longer promise 
the miners repayment. Once the biennial 
convention was out of the way, this ac- 
count ran, Lewis would be ready to re- 
sume the negotiations. 

Lewis’ Washington office would neither 
comment nor make public authoritative 
figures on the total of U.M.W. advances 
to the C.1.0. The consensus of informed 
labor observers that the U.M.W. 
problem was a contributing but not a 
decisive facter in his move to put off 
peace until another day. 


was 
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Ford Concession 
Labor Policy Shifts 


to Meet a Local Condition 


Two weeks ago the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board denied a petition for rehearing 
of charges that the Ford Motor Co. 
has violated the Wagner Act at Henry 
Ford’s River Rouge plant and asked the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals to enforce 
a board order against Ford. With com- 


plaints of Wagner Act violations in four . 


other plants pending, Ford last week un- 
burdened himself to Paul Gallico, short- 
story writer and International News Serv- 
ice correspondent. “That’s what I’m saying 
to those fellows down there in Washington, 
all of them. I’m thanking ’em. I’m saying 
thank you right now for bucking us up. 
Not that we needed it, or were letting 
down any, but it does you good every now 
and then to get a little jog, any way.” 

At Ford’s St. Louis assembly plant the 
United Automobile Workers is fighting the 
local management with a strike and prose- 
cution before an NLRB examiner. This 
week the company’s St. Louis attorney, 
Thomas F. Muldoon, offered a peace pro- 
posal: the company would replace eight 
nonunionists with men at work before 
the plant closed temporarily last fall, and 
for the first time would submit the issue of 
representation to an NLRB election. If 
neither the U.A.W. nor an independent ri- 
val, the Liberty Legion of America, polled 
a clear majority, no bargaining agency 
would be certified, Muldoon stipulated. 


The St. Louis manager, Milton N. John- 
son, explained the company was confronted 
by its first clear-cut demand for local union 
recognition and was meeting the issue ac- 
cordingly. Weeks ago, he recalled, he had 
said: “The Ford Motor Co. will obey the 
law.” 





Union Suit 


The idea that unions cannot be sued, 
that they are immune to the penalties and 
limitations of law, has been fixed in the 
minds of millions. But the opposite is often 
true: laws of eighteen states subject unions 
to civil actions in the courts, and unions 
may be sued for damages in any Federal 
District Court. 

Last year the United Electric Coal Co. 
of Illinois invoked the civil law’s protection 
against the Progressive Miners of America, 
a rebel offshoot of John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers. Before District Judge Fred 
L. Wham of East St. Louis the company 
charged that seven Progressive locals and 
66 members had conspired to strike, force 
the company to break a contract with the 
U.M.W., and keep a mine near Freeburg, 
Ill., closed from Apr. 1, 1933, to Feb. 11, 
1936. As a result, the company declared, it 
could not supply its customers—lost 
$400,000. Never questioning the union de- 
fendants’ liability during the trial, defense 
counsel tried to show the company could 
have avoided its losses by shipping coal 
from other mines. 

Judge Wham handed @¢lown his decision 
last week: instead of the $400,000 dam- 
ages asked by the company, he ordered the 
locals and accused members to pay 
$117,000. 

“No one questions that employes have 
the right to strike or to quit work at any 





Wide World, 

Lundeberg and 

Bridges: West Coast labor must 
choose between them 


International 


——. 
time,” Judge Wham said. But “labor yp. 
ions, officers of labor unions, and othe; 
sympathizers who . enter into a ¢op. 
spiracy to inflict violent injury upon an 
employer . are each liable to respond 
in damages for such loss or injury so in- 
flicted .. .” 

Employers often say they can’t collect 
damages from a union, even if they win a 


verdict. The Progressive Miners’ attorney. | 
George Dowell, declined in advance of ap 


appeal to say whether the national union 
eventually would pay the bill. “However, 
it should be understood that the parent 
organization is under no obligation to pay 
such damages, and under the law only 
those against whom the judgments are re. 
turned are liable.” 


“ Referendum: At the core of the C.L0. 
A.F. of L. contest for control of Pacific 
Coast labor is the struggle for water-front 
domination. Harry Bridges, Western long- 
shoremen’s leader, is lined up with the 
C.L.O. Once an ally but now a foe of 
Bridges, Harry Lundeberg leans toward 
the A.F. of L. but has kept his Sailors 
Union of the Pacific independent of either, 
Last week the S.U.P. announced the re- 
sults of a rank-and-file referendum: for 
continued independence, 2,203; for C.LO. 
or A.F. of L. affiliation, 641. 

The outcome placed Lundeberg in a 
strong bargaining position, intensified his 
feud with Bridges, and lent increased im- 
portance to a maritime labor conference 
in San Francisco this week. Bridges and 
his East Coast cohorts, leaders of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and allied outfits, 
want to join Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
firemen, cooks, and stewards, and Eastern 
deckhands in a single union outnumbering 


all other maritime groups. Given that 


backing, Bridges might be well on his way 
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International 
Casualty : At New Haven, Mich., 
U.A.W. pickets around a local 
foundry met officers’ tear gas with 
stones and scrap iron; Special Dep- 
uty Clarence Morgan went to a 
hospital with a broken head. Hos- 
tilities ceased when the owner 
agreed to arbitrate charges of dis- 
criminating against union men. 





toward erasing Lundeberg and the A.F. of 
L. from the water fronts of both coasts. 


€ Shipwreck: C.1.0. maritime leaders look 
upon Sen. Royal S. Copeland of New York, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, as one of their principal enemies. 
At a committee investigation of maritime 
labor practices last week, Copeland made 
public affidavits from five passengers on 
the grounded Dollar Liner President Hoo- 
ver, crediting most of the crew with order- 
ly conduct but charging that a few got 
drunk and insulted passengers after they 
took refuge on the Far Eastern island of 
Formosa. When a union representative, 
Ralph Emerson, imtroduced a_ telegram 
charging Copeland with “lying | state- 
ments,” Copeland bridled: “Do you think 
I lied?” Emerson answered: “I don’t 
know.” 

In principle, Copeland favors the United 
States Maritime Commission's recommen- 
dations that shipowners and _ seamen’s 
unions be subjected to compulsory arbitra- 
tion and mediation. Last week Emerson 
offered the C.1.0.’s counterproposals. In 
effect, they would leave shipowners and 
unions free to work out their own agree- 
ments with no Federal intervention except 
that provided by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

A few days later, Copeland made pub- 
lic a mass of testimony to the effect that 
ships’ discipline had vanished, crewmen 
insulted passengers and officers, and ship- 
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pers feared to place their goods in Ameri- 
can bottoms. From a Naval officer’s sum- 
mary of merchant-marine conditions: 
“Officers” orders are flouted some- 
times they are struck by belligerent mem- 
bers of the crew. Intoxication during 
working hours is only too frequent 

. .”’ Emerson retorted that most of the 
statements were lies or exaggerations in- 
tended, he said, to discredit C.I.O. unions. 


“ Runoff: When a majority of employes 
balloting in an NLRB election oppose all 
competing unions, the board refuses to 
certify any bargaining agency. Reaffirming 
that position this month (Newsweek, Jan. 
10, 1938), the NLRB announced an im- 
portant modification: if a vote divides 
three ways, showing no clear majority 
either for a union or for “no representa- 
tion,” the union polling the highest num- 
ber of votes may demand a runoff. Last 
week the board called its first such elec- 
tion. Within the next two weeks 875 em- 
ployes of the Fedders Manufacturing Co., 
Buffalo, will vote “Yes” or “No” on wheth- 
er they wish the C.L.O.’s steel union to 


bargain for them. Previously 810 had 
voted: for the C.1.0., 400; for an inde- 
pendent employes’ association, 369; for 


neither, 41. 
« “Program”: At Duquesne, Pa., last fall, 
union steelworkers elected their local 
leader, Elmer Maloy, Mayor of the city. 
Last week Maloy put municipal employes 
on a five-day, 40-hour week—reducing 
both the working time and the pay of 
policemen and firemen. A cynic asked how 
they'd like it, and Maloy replied: “Why, 
certainly they’re satisfied. This is a C.L.O. 
program.” 


©“ Wage Cuts: What are unions doing 
about the recession? Most are building up 
local and national pressure for increased 
relief funds; within their own bailiwicks 
they are slackening organization effort and 
trying to hold what they’ve got. In the 
garment industries, depressed by two suc- 
cessive poor seasons before the general re- 
cession set in, the big unions are forming 
their lines to deal with employers’ growing 
demands for wage reductions. In Phila- 
delphia last week, a typical problem and a 
typical union reaction confronted hosiery 
manufacturers and workers. Emil Rieve, 
the hosiery union’s national president, and 
William Leader, president of the Phila- 
delphia branch, agreed with local manu- 
facturers that shrinking markets and 
Southern low-wage competition justified a 
pay cut. Five thousand booing members 
killed the proposal. Leader said: “My 
shoulders are rid of a large burden. At 
least [ll sleep well tonight.” Rieve: “I 
think we are due for a wage reduction, and 
we might as well make up our minds to it.” 


“ Bargaining: In the first case testing the 
status of banks under labor-relations acts 
(Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1937), the New 


York State Labor Relations Board last 
fortnight denied the Bank of Yorktown’s 
claims of exemption and ordered the em- 
ployes to determine by election whether 
they care to bargain through the C.LO. 
Financial Employes Organizing Commit- 
tee. Last week the union filed new charges 
with the board: according to the com- 
plaint, the bank fired two members “as a 
last resort to weaken the union’s morale.” 





Wide World 
Winthrop W. Aldrich (left) and James H. Perkins report 
to their stockholders and to the financial world 


Bankers Decry 
Lack of Capital 


On the second Tuesday of January the 
stockholders of national banks hold their 
annual meetings. With most institutions 
this is a mere routine affair. But among 
some of the large metropolitan banks the 
president, or the chairman of the board, 
uses the occasion for a general survey of 
business conditions. 

In their reviews this vear the heads of 
the country’s two largest banks—Chase 
and National City, both in New York— 
gave considerable attention to the obvious 
lack of an adequate capital market. The 
disturbing facts are that flotations of do- 
mestic corporate issues in 1937 totaled 
only $2,337,000,000—about one-half the 
figure for 1936 and little more than one- 
third the total ten years ago. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank—after pointing out 
that a high standard of living depends on 
“an economically productive use of the 
savings fund”—said “not only is the sav- 


a ——) 
ings fund being used nonproductively, but 
increases in savings are being discouraged” 
This has been brought about, he claimed 


by artificially low interest rates, by the | 


absorption of private capital in a mount. 
ing public debt, and by the dissipation of 
capital through taxation at high rates. 
“I know of no corporation of size,” said 
the National City Bank’s chairman, Jamo; 
H. Perkins, “that could put out an issye 








International 


of common stock with any hope of a suc- 
cessful flotation unless offered below its fair 
value.” He advocated modification of the 
undistributed-earnings and capital-gains 
taxes because “taxes should be levied so 
as to preserve the incentive to saving and 
enterprise.” 

Another note frequently sounded in the 
reports was the need for cooperation be- 
tween the various elements in our economy. 
The greatest handicap to recovery, accord- 
ing to Harvey D. Gibson, president of the 
Manufacture:> Trust Co. (New York), is 
“a difference in point of view on the part 
of government, labor, and industry as to 
which is responsible for the unfortunate 
downswing in business and employment.” 
Observing that another prolonged depres- 
sion would bring such disaster that to this 
generation it would make little difference 
who had been wrong, he called for “an un- 
prejudiced understanding of each other’s 
problems” and stated that “the mere re- 
covery of mutual good will would go far to- 
ward reestablishing our economic stability.” 


Deflation 


Most banks reporting so far have shown 
earnings for the vear under 1936. A num- 
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So— 
per of factors influenced this decline: low 


interest rates, losses on sales of securities 
and valuation writedowns, a slackening in 
demand for loans—especially brokers loans 
—during the second half of the year, the 
reduction in earning assets brought about 
hy the higher reserve requirements, and 
the generally increased expenses, particu- 
larly taxes. 

Statistically, 1937 was a year of renewed 
deflation. In the weekly reporting member 
banks (about 60 per cent of the total) de- 
mand deposits declined some 8 per cent. 
Loans and investments dropped some 
$1,600,000,000, owing entirely to heavy 
reductions in government obligations and 
other securities. 

For the banking system as a whole, re- 
serves in excess of legal requirements now 
are $1,390,000,000 as against $2,522,000,- 
000 at the end of 1936 and a low of $750.- 
900900 last August. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Unconstitutional 


The “little TVA” sponsored by Gover- 
nor La Follette has been killed by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court. In a unanimous 
decision the bench found that the legisla- 
lature “illegally had delegated sovereign 
governmental power to the privately con- 
trolled corporation by completely abdicat- 
ing to it responsibilities which could be 
vested only in public officials.” The pri- 
mary purpose of the Wisconsin Develop- 
ment Authority, according to the Governor, 
was to aid “municipalities in utility acqui- 
sition cases and further the Federal rural- 
electrification program.” It has not yet 
heen decided whether an appeal will be 
made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Used Cars 

“Used-car lots and showrooms all across 
the country are offering outstanding bar- 
gams today,” according to A. Edward 
Barit, president of the Hudson Motor Car 
Co. “It appears certain that these used- 
car bargains represent a temporary condi- 
tion. They are not justified by the condi- 
tion of the labor and materials markets, 
and it seems safe to say that. by spring, 
prices of used cars will be higher.” 

To get the public to take advantage of 
these bargains, thereby easing the burden- 
some glut in the used-car market, Barit 
and William A. James, Hudson’s advertis- 
ing manager, propose a cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign for automobile manu- 
facturers, dealers, and newspapers. Full- 
page illustrated advertisements featuring 
used cars would be run along with a series 
of smaller ads in which “national or local 
celebrities would be quoted as comment- 
ing on the amazing values . . . and con- 
gratulating the keen buyers who are tak- 
ing advantage of them.” In addition news- 


papers would publish a list of the names 
of persons who bought new or used cars 
during the preceding week. Such a list 
James says, “will the impression 
that practically everybody in town is buy- 
ing cars—that it is ‘the thing’ to do.” 


create 


X, K,C, A, SF 

Even laymen know that “X” is the New 
York Stock Exchange’s ticker tape symbol 
for United States Steel, but with Big Steel 
and Chrysler both selling around 59, hur- 
ried tape readers have been in danger of 


confusing the traditional “X” with the 
auto company’s symbol “K.” In conse- 


quence the exchange juggled letters. Chrys- 
ler received the designation “C”; Anaconda 
Copper’s “C” became “A”; and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad gave up 
“A” for “SF.” The last change is particu- 
larly appropriate because the Atchison has 
always preferred to be called the Santa Fe 


Scholarships 


Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of the board 
of General Motors, has announced a gift 
of $25,000 to the National Safety Council. 
The gift, largest personal donation ever 
made for traffic safety work, will be used 
to send twenty men to Northwestern and 
Harvard Universities for a year’s work in 
traffic safety. The fellowships will be 
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minutes and money. 


By Bell System CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE this 
Cincinnati plant superintendent is talking to the Chicago 
headquarters on page 34 and the St. Louis warehouse 
manager on page 42 exactly as if they 
were all sitting around the same table. 
Conference Telephone Service gets busy 
executives together quickly — saves miles, 
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Not Sharkskin: In the United States, besides serving as food, salm- 
on provides the raw material for fertilizer, chicken feed, and roof paint. 
In Germany they go us one better. The skin of the fish, treated by a spe- 
cial process, makes shoes and slippers. 
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awarded on the basis of the council’s 1937 
contest. 


Telegraph Earnings 

Western Union Telegraph Co. reports 
a net loss of $30,914 for November, the 
company’s first deficit since early in 1933. 
Financial experts, however, believe that 
in December the company got back out of 
the red as a result of a brisk business in 
holiday messages. In the eleven monthis 
ended Nov. 30, net income amounted to 
$2,915,000, compared with $6,295,000 in 
the same period of 1936. 

The leading telegraph companies now 
have a petition pending before the Federal 
Communications Commission for a 15 per 
cent rate increase. 


New Models 


General Motors Corp. is bringing out a 
new line of Cadillacs priced some $400 
cheaper than the previous Cadillac list 
prices. Powered by a V-8 motor, the new 
cars fill the price gap heretofore existing 
between Cadillac and La Salle. 


Young Banker 

More and more banks are giving their 
young men key positions. A notable exam- 
ple of this occurred last week when 
Charles T. Fisher Jr., who will be 32 next 
month, was elected president of the $438,- 
000,000 National Bank of Detroit, six- 
teenth largest in the country. A member of 
the Fisher Body family, he is one of the 
youngest men ever raised to the presi- 
dency of a major bank. At 29 he was a 
director of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Although a Republican, he was next 
drafted by Michigan’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor Murphy for the State Banking Com- 





mission to bring “character” to the office. 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones wired Gover- 
nor Murphy: “I know few men who have 
greater ability or who are more faithful in 
public service.” 


PPP PPP PPP PPP 


Trends 


Industrial activity throughout the world 
declined during September, October, and 
November—nost drastically in the United 
States, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Great Britain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia showed declines: Canada, 


Wide World 


C.T. Fisher Jr., bank president 


Sanaa 


France, Latin American countries, and 
Germany showed increases. In Japan only 
armaments and heavy industries are at a 
high level. In Italy production during 
September reached the highest level since 
1928. 


* Living costs decreased 0.4 per cent from 
November to December, with coal show- 
ing the only increase, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The 
board estimates that living costs in Decem- 
ber were 2.9 percent higher than December 
1936 and 11.7 below the same month in 
1929. 


© Imports of gold by the United States in 
1937 totaled $1,631,523,000—an_ increase 
of $487,406,000 over 1936—the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced last week. 
Exports of gold were $46,020,000. Gold 
production in the United States for the 
first eleven months of 1937 amounted to 
4,355,000 ounces, compared with 3,925,000 
for the same period in 1936. 


* Shipments of motor vehicles during 1937 
exceeded 5,000,000 for the second time in 
the history of the industry and topped 
1936 by 8 per cent, according to a pre- 
liminary report of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. General Motors re- 
ports that sales during November and 
December fell off, but that world sales in- 
creased 3.9 per cent in 1937 over 1936. 
Exports of Chrysler Corp. cars and trucks 
for the first three months of the 1938 
model year increased 32.9 per cent over thie 
same period in 1937. The American Ban- 
tam Car Co. announces that their cars and 
trucks have been so well received that they 
are doubling their original production esti- 
mate for 1938. 


“ World prices of internationally traded 
commodities in November registered their 
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fourth consecutive monthly decline. The 
drop brought them to 67.9 per cent of the 


1928 average. 


¢ Department-store sales for 1937 in- 
creased 6 per cent over the previous year 
even though December sales decreased 2 
per cent, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. A survey by The New York Herald 
Tribune for the first week of the new year 
shows New York and Brooklyn retail 
business dropped 1.3 per cent from the 
same period last year. Retail prices de- 
dined 1.4 per cent in December—the 
fourth consecutive month of declines—ac- 
cording to Fairchild Publications Retail 
Price Index. 


€ Shipments of finished steel products by 
U. S. Steel dropped sharply in the final 
quarter of 1937, but the year’s total was 
more than 2,000,000 tons above 1936. 
December shipments were the lowest since 
the same month in 1934 and 98,171 tons 
below November. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute estimates production this 
week at 29.8 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 27.8 last week, 80.6 a year ago, and 
49.9, 49.5, and 34.2 in 1936, °35, and 34 
respectively. Reports from London esti- 
mate that British steel production reached 
an all-time high of 12,900,000 tons in 1937. 


€ Effects of business conditions on the re- 
lief rolls are being felt throughout the 


country. Works Progress Administrator 
Aubrey Williams reports that between 


250,000 and 300,000 men have been put on 
WPA since Dec. 1 so that the total is now 
about 1,760,000. The Social Security Board 
states that most cities show an increase of 
more than 15 per cent in cases registered 
and only four out of 54 cities show a de- 
crease. A recent report to President Roose- 
velt reveals that, since the depression low 
in July 1932, almost $15,000,000,000 has 
been spent for relief and public-works 
projects. The Ministry of Labor in Great 
Britain reports that unemployment in- 
creased during December for the fourth 
consecutive month in that country. 


* Domestic deliveries of copper in De- 
cember were the lowest for any month of 
the year—80 per cent below the April high. 
World stocks of refined copper stood at 
$71,750 tons at the end of 1937, compared 
with 353,150 tons in 1936. Recent sales in 
the domestic market are considerably 
higher than the December level. 
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Clear Skies of Aviation 
Turn Crimson With Two Omi- 
nous Disasters 


Between Mar. 26 and Oct. 18, 1937, there 
were only four accidents fatal to aviators 
't passengers on American-owned air liners 
«nywhere in the world. Twelve weeks with 








When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Accept Nothing Less Than 
the “SUPREME Authority” 


4 bv four generations Webster's 
Dictionary has earned and maintained 
first place among reference books. When 
you are confronted with any question of 
fact, whenever you need to know, you 
think of Webster as the utmost in author- 
ity, the judge of judges, the court of last 
appeal. That confidence is warranted only 
if you use the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company bought and paid for 
the exclusive rights to publish the only genu- 
ine Webster's Dictionary. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster name on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
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ment appear plainly on the so-called ‘"Websier” 
dictionaries there under consideration: “This 
dictionary is not published by the original 
publishers of Webster's Dictionary, or by their 
successors.” 


Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. 
Ask your bookdealer to show you the 
Webster's Dictionary with the circle on the 
cover. The New Second Edition of Webster's 
New International (unabridged) has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,300,000. It contains the 
new words and the newly discovered facts 
about the old ones. It is twenty years newer 
than any similar work of reference and pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge for today’s needs. Any bookdealer will 
be glad to show it to you. Mail the coupon for 
the free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


Genuine Merriam-Websters are not sold in 
connection with any newspaper offer; they 
are not given as premiums with magazines. 
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a 
a few papers, bits of charred uniforms. 
Experts reasoned that Captain Musick, 
forced to land the huge, fuel-heavy craft 
on choppy Pago Pago harbor or in the 
open sea, had ordered a large part of the 
vasoline dumped through the specially 
provided valves. A spark, probably gen- 
erated by the motion of the fuel itself, 
had produced an explosion. The blast had 
blown Musick and his crew of six to shreds. 

Under any circumstances the loss of 
Captain Musick would have been a heavy 
blow to Pan American. In 1927 he had 
made the inaugural air-mail flight on that 
company’s first route (Key West-Havana) . 
In the years that followed he had been 
almost enshrined within the Pan American 
organization as an example to younger 
pilots—for his conservative virtues and 
his painstaking preparation for each flight. 
As senior pilot of Pan American’s Pacific 
division he had commanded clippers on 
first survey flights to Honolulu, to Mid- 
way, to New Zealand. He had been cap- 
tam on board the first ships through to 
Manila with mail and commercial pas- 
sengers. He had flown more than 1,500,000 
miles in overwater air transport—without 
an accident of any kind. 

The clipper’s explosion snapped a three- 
year record of perfect safety in Pacific air 
transport. It called public attention to an 
unsolved danger: during the first stages 
of any long flight mechanical trouble 
might make fuel dumping necessary. 


Reaction---- 


Both accidents had immediate repercus- 
sions in Washington. Congressmen, back- 
ing bills to put all air lines under a new 
Aeronautics Commission with full control 
of routes, rates, and safety regulation, used 
them for texts on the need for more effec- 
tive control. Fred Fagg. director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, issued an order 
to ground all of Northwest’s Lockheed-14 





International 


Critic: Grover Loening 


Zephyrs until an investigation of the Mon- 
tana accident could be finished. An engineer 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics suggested that Diesel engines 
would be the only real solution of the air- 
plane’s fire hazard. 

Yet the most intense criticism came not 
from the capital but from Palm Beach, 
where Grover Loening is wintering. An 
airplane designer and manufacturer of 25 
years’ experience, Loening once served as 
a Pan American director; he resigned last 
year to help write the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s aeronautical report—in which among 
other things he urged Congress to let the 
Maritime Commission subsidize steamship 
lines in aeronautical ventures (which would 
compete with Pan American). To The 
(New York) Daily News last week he 
wrote of the Samoan Clipper disaster: 

“The insatiable ambitions of this com- 
pany [Pan American] to hastily develop 
the New Zealand route to forestall compe- 
tition is responsible for this tragic blow to 
American aviation. The New Zealand 
route was neither necessary nor desirable 
as yet . This company possessed no 
surplus men or equipment to conduct a 
New Zealand operation properly. 

“Only one plane was being used, and 
that was one of the oldest type clippers 
in their service .. . first named two years 
ago the Pan American Clipper. It was 
then rechristened the Hong Kong Clipper 
and later became the Samoan Clipper, 
thus giving the impression that new or 
different airplanes were being used. 

“Despite announced plans on _ propa- 
ganda for producing dream planes,* Pan 
American has actually failed, as shown by 
this accident, in taking intelligent and 
continuing advantage of the resources of 
our aviation industry 

“This accident brings into focus the 
monopolistic aims of this one company in 
a tragic blunder of overexpansion, under- 
preparation, and overworking of its per- 
sonnel and of its old equipment. 

“T have been almost alone in insisting 
for years that the worst thing for our avia- 
tion industry and for our advancement in 
foreign air trade is to allow this company 
to grow any larger. I can only regret that 
this tragic accident to one of the world’s 
greatest aviators and one of my oldest 
friends should be necessary ix order to 
awaken every one to this realization.” 

Many airmen thought Loeninz might 
have been fairer if he had given Pan Amer- 
ican credit for a flect of six hug> Boeing 
flying boats soon due for delivery. Also, 
Pan American could do with mor: equip- 
ment, but the fleet already is the world’s 
largest. In any case, no one had sounded 
off on aviation with such recklessness since 
1925, when the late Gen. William Mitchell 
told the world what he thought of the 
United States Army air force. 





*Referring to Colonel Lindbergh. See News- 
WEEK, Dec. 27, 1937. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


In Again, Out Again 


Re week the Administration’s 
basic confusion revealed itself abruptly 
again. 

Just when the list of White House visi- 
tors—including, as it did, such men as my 
old friends Berle and Tugwell, who are 
noted for their pragmatic attitude toward 
the problem of industrial size—fed the 
hope that the President was seriously con- 
sidering a course of action more construc- 
tive than the trust-busting jihad we were 
hearing about two weeks ago, the most 
extreme expression to date of the theory 
of Enforced Atomization came from the 
White House. 

Just when we were being told that it was 
a mistake to lump all business, the good 
and the bad, together, we were also told 
that all holding companies of whatever 
nature and in whatever field must be de- 
stroyed—including, presumably, General 
Motors, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, United States Steel, General Elec- 
tric and hundreds of others. 

Just when there was promise that our 
immediate problems of revising the tax 
laws, releasing railroad and utility pur- 
chasing power, stimulating the construc- 
tion industries and getting men back to 
work would be realistically dealt with, we 
were invited to rush off in another direc- 
tion and enlist in a new crusade. 

Word comes from Washington that the 
delighted advocates of Enforced Atomiza- 
tion are assuring the alarmed members of 
the Concentration-and-Control faction that 
the abolition of all holding companies 
would not be such a serious thing at all. 
Holding companies, they assert, could be 
transformed in short order either into 
operating companies or investment trusts, 
and all economic life would continue as 
before the Great Pulverization. 

If this were true, then the only object 
of this policy would be to give all the 
corporation lawyers of the country a picnic. 
But quite obviously it is not true. Quite 
obviously those who advocate this policy 
intend to perform an operation on the eco- 
nomic structure so extensive and so grave 
that it would take a decade at the very 
least to complete. 

And what is this operation really cal- 
culated to do? Will it loosen the floodgates 
of investment capital? Will it stimulate the 
heavy industries? Will it increase employ- 
ment by increasing production, lowering 
prices and expanding markets? Not in the 
slightest. Such an enforced atomization of 


big business would merely subject the eco- 
nomic structure to stresses and strains so 
much heavier than those it is with diffi- 
culty withstanding now, that it would rock 
on its very foundations. 

What then can explain the proposal of 
such a move at this time? The answer is 
simple. Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that we 
shall have recovery by April regardless of 
anything the Administration says or does. 

Which points to the final contradiction 
—the ultimate in paradoxes. 

If recovery will come in April regardless 
of Administration policies, then recovery is 
the product of “natural causes.” (Remem- 
ber them? President Hoover used to talk 
about them.) And if “natural causes” de- 
termine irresistibly and inexorably the 
course of economic forces, why is it neces- 
sary for government to direct and canal- 
ize them? If, at any moment, the patient 
is going to be able to pull himself to his 
feet and, hale and hearty, go back to work, 
why is it necessary for the doctor to send 
him to the hospital for a major operation? 

It is clear that Congress would fight any 
legislation embodying a proposal of this 
nature with all the determination that went 
into the Court fight. But in the cross fire 
of such a battle the remnant of business 
confidence would be shot to bits. 

Fortunately this is not likely to oc- 
cur. We may expect to see a tempering, 
toning down and “clarification” of the 
holding-company pronunciamento. And ex- 
pect, too, that every gesture of friendliness 
and cooperation with trustworthy advisers 
will be vitiated by some such expression of 
economic nihilism in order to keep the 
Mavericks and the Jacksons happy. 





Mr. Justice Reed 


The appointment of Stanley Reed 
to the Supreme Court will live in history as 
among the finest acts of President Roose- 
velt. Learned in the law, humane in out- 
look, pacific in method, Stanley Reed is 
the very embodiment of those qualities 
that bring respect and dignity to the 
high court. 





The 60 Families 


I is a pity that Messrs. Ickes and 
Jackson could not have exercised more dis- 
crimination in their acceptance of the 
book, “America’s 60 Families,” as a text. 
Every day new evidence of the book’s 


== 


doubtful accuracy rolls in. Editorials jy 
various places have pointed out specific 
misstatements of fact and uncovered Spe. 
cific sophistries. But the most devastating 
dissection appears in The Annalist of Jay. | 
uary 14,1938. The authors of this checkup 
have wisely limited theraselves to a presep. 
tation of the statistical errors on which g 
much of Mr. Lundberg’s flamboyant Super. 
structure rests, and their evidence is eop. 
clusive that the book is shot through wit) 
inaccuracy. 

Yet much as I blame responsible public 
officials for publicizing a work of this kind, 
I feel that the reputable journalists an 
historians who casually endorsed it in ex. 
travagant terms are even more blame. 
worthy. Politicians as well as the public 
generally have a right to look to historians, 
commentators and reviewers for critical 
and unbiased judgments, and when they 
do, such leaders of opinion, in the famous 
words of the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Assistant Attorney 
General, should not let them down. 





- . 
Installment Buying 


I, 1934 the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration guaranteed the financing of 
the purchase of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of oil burners, refrigerators, 
stoves, sinks and the like with no down 
payment, three to five years to pay and 
at a 5 per cent discount rate. Its losses : 
proved to be only about 80 cents on $100, | 
and the success of this experience was | 
largely responsible for the astounding re- | 
laxation of consumer credit terms which 
was made by private business in the last 
two years. 

More recently, the Federal Reserve 
stimulated that tendency by making in- 
stallment paper eligible for rediscount. 

And yet only last week word came from | 
Washington that, in the view of the Ad- 
ministration, installment selling is one of 
the major devils in the economic miracle 
play now in progress—this despite the fact 
that there is no evidence that the cost of 
consumer credit has been an economic loss, 
a loss in the volume of wealth produced. 

The consensus of opinion among econo- 
mists is that installment buying has ir- 
creased rather than decreased the amount 
of goods produced with a given amount of 
labor and capital. It has, further, reduced 
the price of goods by increasing the volume 
of sales. 

Whatever the abuses of installment sell- 
ing, and there are abuses, it has diminished 
with a vengeance these past months—not 
because the brakes were applied by govert- 
ment, the banks, finance companies oF 
businessmen, but because the public ab- 
ruptly ceased buying. This cessation of 
consumer buying is one of our troubles 
now. 

All of which suggests that this is a good 
time to promote, not to discourage it. 
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“¢2¢ amazing new low price! 


BIG, HANDSOME, COMPLETELY NEW 
1938 STUDEBAKER 


rides, handles, economizes! You’ llagree, 
you never drove a car like it. 

And here’s an investment tip—your 
Studebaker dealer will show you posi- 
tive proof that a Studebaker is worth 
more when you buy it and that it will 
sell for more, years from now, when 
you're ready to trade it in. Better 


O justice to yourself and go for a 

10-mile Studebaker trial drive 

before you make up your mind about 
any 1938 car. 

See why thousands of America’s 
most hard-to-please motorists praise 
the great new Studebaker as the most 
amazing revelation of balance, ride and 
handling ease in their experience. 

Take nobody’s word about any car 
until you match it against this Stude- 
baker, feat for feat, over an identical 
10-mile course. Learn for yourself how 
surpassingly this Studebaker steers, 
stops, turns, parks, accelerates, climbs, 


workmanship makes Studebaker a 
better buy. 

Drive a Studebaker and you will buy 
a Studebaker. Low prices on low C.L.T. 
terms. 


Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. 









STUDEBAKER SAFETY STARTS WITH 

DOORS THAT YOU DON’T HAVE TO ; A 

SLAM! Unique rattle-proof, rotary latches i FEW CENTS 

mean that Studebaker doors are tightly A DAY MORE 

closed if only lightly shut—they close even 

more securely with the motion of the car. THAN A LOWESE 
PRICED 
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STUDEBAKER'S AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER 
GIVES YOU ADDITIONAL SAFETY — When 
you come to a stop on a hill in a 1938 Stude- 
baker, you just keep the clutch pedal down. 
Your right foot is ready for the gas. No tap 
dancing, no rolling back when you start ahead. 


STUDEBAKER GAS AND Oil SAVINGS 


RIVAL THOSE OF SMALL, LIGHT CARS— 
without any sacrifice of Studebaker’s tre- 
mendous power and greyhound-fast acceler- 
ation. Studebaker’s built-in Fram oil cleaner 


means you scarcely ever need to change oil. 





Only Studebaker 
gives you all these features 
as standard equipment 


Independent planar suspension 
Automatic hill holder 
Non-slam rotary door latches 
Safety steel body reinforced by 
box-section steel girders 
Symmetrical direct-action steering 
Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
Built-in Fram oil economizer 
Horizontal transmission 
Hypoid gear rear axle 
Oversize weather-tight trunk 
Safety glass all around 


Vacuum-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving 
Automatic Overdrive available at extra cast 










1938 STUDEBAKER 


DRIVE IT AND YOU'LL BUY IT! 





MARCHANT c4ininates THE HUNT 
FOR THE REYBOARD FACTOR | 





Only with MARCHANTS 


KEYBOARD CHECK-DIAL 
ts instant visthle proof provided 


FOR ALL 3 FACTORS 
OTHER EXCLUSIVE MARCHANT FEATURES 


INSTANT CARRIAGE-POSITION INDICATOR 
Unique red arrow always points to operating dial. 
FULL-AUTOMATIC REVERSIBLE MULTIPLICATION 

Fastest, easiest multiplication yet devised. 


AUTOMATIC COMPARISON DIVISION 


A mere touch of a key—and all division problems are 
performed automatically. 


POSITIVE ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 
Regardless of carriage position,a feather touch instantly 
clears any one or all three dials as well as the keyboard. 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
1475 Powell Street 
ha Oakland, California 
Please send me further MARCHANT informa- 


All Electric Per Full Automatic tion without cost or obligation. 
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